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For the Companion. 
BREAKNECK HILL. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Have you ever been from Squag 
to Pineville by way of the old 
turnpike? If you have, you can- 
not have failed to notice the small 
house at the foot of Breakneck 
Hill. 

The house itself is not, or was 
not, remarkable for anything ex- 
cept its extreme shabbiness, and 
the air of total neglect it wore. 
It was only one story high. Stand- 
ing on the front doorstep, a man 
could easily reach the eaves, and 
one or two of its small windows 
were boarded up. 

There was a_ staging built 
against it, as if the owner had at 
some time intended making re- 
pairs; but repairs were never 
made, and the staging remained 
there year after year. 

That the house had no cellar 
was evident, as you could see the 
earth and stones underneath it 
through the rude underpinning. 
Behind the house was a rough 
shed, which probably contained 
wood, as it did not certainly shel- 
ter the rickety wagon and broken 
sled which lay near by exposed 
to the elements; or was there a 
horse inside that shed to draw 


those vehicles? If so, what a poor 


starveling he must be, and how : 
must he groan beneath the bur- AOS 
den of existence! * 


But while the house was what 
I have described it, in the little 
front yard were two rustic vases, 
very simply constructed, it is true, but filled 
with scarlet and white verbenas, nasturtiums 
and geraniums. 

And on one side was a garden, perfectly gor- 
yeous with flowers; not alone the more common 
varieties, as astors, hollyhocks and coxcombs, 
but azaleas, delicate sweet-peas, mignonette, and 
many others whose names even are unknown 
except to the floral devotee. All these were there 
in their season, and sent their fragrance out to 
greet you long before the eye perceived them. 

And now the question arose, who watched, and 
tended, and loved these beautiful things? Who 
was it that thus taught the wilderness to blossom | 
as the rose? 

Not the man who owned the house, that was 
certain. His character proclaimed itself on every 
clapboard and shingle. 

Had he then a wife or daughter who clung to 
him in his ruin,—-who covered up his defects 
with her love, even as the flowers concealed the 
garden mould? 

Once it was suggested that the flowers were 
for sale, and that there was more money-making 
than poetry in the enterprise; but, if so, who 
were the buyers?—for the neighborhood was but 
sparsely settled, and by people little likely to 
spend their substance for the gratification of 
taste or fancy. 

If the fairies had not long since deserted our | 
prosaic country, [should have been tempted to 
set the whole thing down to their account: for | 
often as I had occasion to pass the place for three 
consecutive summers, I never once saw a human | 
being near it. | 

Iwas beginning to think the mystery would | 
never be solved, when, one pleasant June day on | 
the fourth summer, as I approached the place I | 
saw that some one was working in the garden. | 
It was a woman. 


I asked my Jehn to stop the horse, and I got 


“Your flowers are very beautiful,’’ I said. 
The woman rose from her task. trowel in 
hand, 


| 
| 
out and leaned over the wall. | 
| 
| 


| later than usual. 


FZ, 


poe 


BREAKNECK HILL. 


Her dress was of the most ordinary descrip- 
tion, consisting of a loose calico wrapper’ and a 
cape-bonnet; but her figure, though somewhat 
angular, was slender and graceful. 

Her face must once have been lovely, though 
it bore heavier lines than any time could have 
traced, and the dark hair was well mixed with 
gray. The brown eyes were still bright and 
clear, but they were unutterably sad, almost 
heart-broken in their expression. 

“Perhaps you would like a bouquet, madam,” 
said she. ‘‘Wally, gather the lady a bouquet, 
darling.”’ 

A handsome boy, some twelve years of age, 
soon emerged from behind a syringa-bush, and 
bowing courteously, began to gather some of the 
choicest of the flowers. Iwas uncertain in what 
light to regard this attention, but thinking the 
offer of money could not hurt the boy’s pride, I 
took out my purse when he handed me the 
bouquet. 

‘Thank you, madam, but we do not sell our 
flowers,”’ said the woman; ‘‘they are our friends, 
—Wally’s and mine,—all we have except each 
other.”’ 

Seeing plainly that she had no mind for fur- 


ther conversation, I was returning to the car- | 


riage, when a man, whom I had not noticed be- 
fore, came out of the front yard. His gait was 
uncertain, his countenance repulsive and be- 
sotted. 

“She refused the money, did she?’’ he 
whispered. ‘‘I’ll take it.’’ 

I took no notice of him, and we drove on, leay- 


ing him standing there with his hand still ex- | 


tended. 

The contrast between this man and the woman 
and boy, who were in all probability his wife 
and son, was something marvellous, and my cu- 
riosity was more than ever excited. But although 
I passed the house several times during the sum- 
mer, I never saw either of them again. All 
seemed silent and deserted as before. 

The next season I returned to Squag somewhat 


My first drive was across the! 





turnpike. At the top of Breakneck | 
Hill 1 looked out eagerly for the little 
house at the foot, hoping I might see 
the woman and boy working in the 
garden, and determined, if I did, to 
make some further advances towards 
an acquaintance, 

The house was no longer deserted. 
Indeed, there was plenty of company 
there now, for a hearse stood at the 
gate awaiting its tenant, and the 
neighbors had gathered to pay their 
| last respects to the dead. 
| ‘Who is it? Who is dead?” Lasked of « wo- 

man who was sitting on the wall under an 2pple- 
| tree, somewhat apart from the crowd. ' 

“It’s Mrs. Callahan, mum; and I can’t say as | 

I'm sorry, either. It’s an end to all her troubles,’ 
said the woman. 
‘‘What was her disease?’’ 

“The doctors called it by some long name or 
| nother, I don’ know what, but I calls ita broken 
| heart. She'd ’ave died long ago if it hadn't ‘a’ 
| been for Wally.”’ 

‘Ah, yes, that beautiful boy! 
| become of him now?” 

} “Why, haven’t you heard about Wally? You 
don’t live round here, I guess?” 


And what will 





I replied that I did not, and seeing that there | 
was 2 story coming, I got out and sat beside her 
on the wall. 

| Well, you see she just set her life by Wally. | 

She wouldn’t let him go to common schools, nor 
play with common boys, but kept him close by 
her, studying and taking care of the flowers. 
They say she was a great scholar herself, and 
she learnt him everything she knew. 

“His father said she was makin’ a milksop of 
him, and took him off with him every chance he 
could get. Some say he was fond of the boy, 
too, and was jealous of her influeice over him; 
and perhaps he was. Anyhow, he took him 

| away once too often, 

‘Tt was just two months ago that he started 
off with his old skeleton of a horse and his old 
rickety wagon, to get a load of shingles, so he 
said; and goodness knows there’s need enough 
of ’’em! but as he’d been saying the same thing 
for a year, his wife didn’t believe him, and didn’t 
want Wally to go with him, but that made him 
only the more set that he should go. 

“Wally didn’t want to go, neither, but he had 
to. So he kissed his mother (she told about it 
afterward), and whispered in her ear,— 

‘Don’t worry, mother; I won’t do anything 

' wrong if they kill me!’ 
“What he meant by that was, that the men at 


the grog-shop where his father 
took him tried to make poor 
Wally drink, too. 

“Well, as usual, instead of go- 
ing for the shingles, Callahan 
goes straight to a grog-shop, and 
in a little while was as drunk as 
a fool. He's one that drink al- 
Ways makes quarrelsome, and 
*twan’t long before he got into a 
row with ‘Tom Bent, another just 
like him, and the two came to 
blows. 

“Wally tried to part them, and 
to vet his father away, and got a 
blow from one of them— nobody 
could tell which—that sent him 
“Taint 
likely they meant to hit him, but 
it killed him all the same.” 

‘Killed him!” 

“Yes, Them that 
enough pieked him up and laid 
him on a settle, but the stove 
had eut a great gash in his head, 
and he died in a few minutes, 


reeling against the stove, 


Was sober 


When the old horse and wagon 
came back, they brought poor 
Wally’s dead body.” 

And his mother?” 
“At first she took on like a crazy woman, but 


| after a while she got over that, and just pined 


away and died, a poor broken-hearted creeter.”’ 
“Strange that a woman like her should have 
married a man so much her inferior.” 
“Oh, it’s the old story, mum! “Twas what 
they call a love-match. She was a beauty and a 
born lady, too, and might have had "most any- 


| body; bué she was taken in by Callahan’s hand- 


some face,—for he was handsome then, though 
you wouldn't think it. 

“Her folks lived up in Dumfries, where my 
aunt lives, and she knew all about ‘em, Mr, 
Garland—that’s her father—would have done 
anything to prevent the match, for he saw well 
enough what Callahan was; but Alice thought 
Well, as 
she made her bed, so she’s had to lie in it, and a 
rough one it’s been.”’ 

“Did she continue to love him?” 

“Mercy, no! How could she? 


she knew best, and would have him. 


There wan't 
nothing to love.”’ 

By this time the exercises at the house were 
over, and I bade my informant adieu with many 
thanks; and as I pondered over the sad story 
she had told me, I thought there was a world of 
meaning in the words, ‘‘nothing to love.”’ 

If every young lady, before she decides upon 
her partner for life, would make sure that there 
is something to love, it might save her a great 
deal of trouble. 

o 
For the Companion. 
JOE’S MOTHER. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

I suppose there is as much difference in boys’ 
mothers as in their sisters; and we all know that 
that means a great deal of difference. 

Sometimes, when Joe Wallace happened to go 
home with certain of the other boys from school, 
he used to wish that his home looked like their 
homes, and that his mother wore soft, rustling 
gowns, and had rings on her fingers. And when 
he went back to the little hut on the shore, he 
would feel exceedingly dissatistied. Sometimes, 
then, he would let her go out and bring in the 
wood herself, while he sat moping by the fire. 

To be sure, he often repented of this, as to 
day, for example, he went out afterwards him- 
self, and brought in such a pile of wood that the 
chips, and dirt, and wet—for the gale had at last 
blown up rain—with which he strewed the kitch- 
en floor made her more trouble than if he had 
sat still. But with every fresh armful, he thought 


what a hard time his poor mother had = Perhaps 


she would like to wear soft dresses and flashing 
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jewels, and tread on velvet carpets, as well as} drowning lay, if storms and currents should set | Joe swung his arm with all his might, sent the | the Humane Socicty gave to Mrs. Wallace did 


Mrs. Montgomery, on whom he had just looked | them in to shore. 


with such awe as he stood in her parlor. | 

He remembered, too, how many nights, and 
how late at night, his mother had worked to make 
that square of rag carpet that lay in the other 
room, at the foot of the bed. 

His mother had a habit of sitting up late at | 
night, though, and burning a candle in the win- 
dow. Her husband was far off at sea, but she 
always felt as if her candle lighted his way, and | 
she went without many things for the sake of 
those candles, which she could not otherwise af- | 
ford, although she made them all herself. 

The truth is, the Wallaces were poor, They , 
did not even own the hut on the shore in which 
they lived. 


The father made fishing-voyages down to the 
Banks, and was gone sometimes three months, 
sometimes a less time; sometimes with a good 
eatch and a prosperous voyage, sometimes com- 
ing back poorer than he went. 

He was one of the proverbially unlucky people, 
—4 little slender man. But Joe was like his 
mother, large and strong. 

Yet when the father was at home, he was the | 
light of the house, cheery, tender-hearted, whis- 
tling, whittling, helpful, playing on his viol while | 
the mother hushed the babies, the dear friend of 
all the children, as well as the one whose word 
wis law. 


Mr. Wallace had been gone now a long time on 
his voyage, and the children seemed to miss him 
more every day. ‘The mother did her utmost to | 
keep things decent, hoping that when he came | 
back, they might be able to make a payment on 
the place, and begin to call it their own, for, | 
humble as it was, it was yet a home. 

After that, Joe’s mother meant to get her a 
black alpaca gown. 


At present, her best gown 
was a calico, which, with some idea that it should 
not “show the dirt,” 
of dirt. 

When Joe had gone up with Ralph Montgom- 
ery after school, it had been to show him how 
to set a trap in the grounds back of the house to 
catch panthers. 


she had chosen in the color 


As there were no panthers within a good many 
hundred miles, Ralph had been in a great hurry 
about it. So Joe had bent down the tops of the 
saplings in the yard, and by means of ropes, | 
barrel-hoops and big stones, made a trap that, if 
it worked at all, was strong enough to take in 
any ordinary animal. 

Ralph, in a fervor of gratitude, his —s 
tion running wild over the panther he expected 
to tind there before morning, invited Joe into | 
the house to look at his books. | 

The large number that he had seemed infinite | 
riches to poor Joe, who had nothing but one old | 
“Pilgrim's Progress.”’ 

He was standing at the table, turning over the | 
leaves of «a wonderfully illuminated ‘Pirates’ 
Own Book,”” when Mrs, Montgomery came rus- 
tling in, in her dark blue silk, the color of the | 
cold sea on a bright and windy day, with her 
furs and her plumes. She stood a moment look- | 
ing at him with surprise as she drew her long 
light gloves from her hands, flashing with precious 
stones. 


Whether she was going to reprove him or not | 


for being there, Joe did not know; for all at 
once she gave a quick, short scream, and another, | 
and another, and began dancing about the room 
like one possessed. 

“Oh, oh! It’s a horrid black beetle! It’s a 
cockroach! He's on my dress!"’ she cried, eatch- 
ing up her skirts. 

Ralph ran and caught the poor little object 
and held it in the hollow of his hand, while his 


mother dropped upon the sofa, and the maid ran | 


for the smelling-salts, 

“Oh, I declare! It has given me such a 
shock!"" cried Mrs. Montgomery. ‘The cold 
chills are running up and down my back! Tam 
really so faint!’ 

And while she went on, Joe thought it was a 
good time for him to retreat: so he started for 
home, quite discontented to think his mother had 
no velyets and rings, and would not know how 
to wear them if she had, 

After he had considered the matter, he began 
to feel, on the whole, a little more comfortable, 
for he said, **An army of cockroaches would not 
have brought those screams to my mother's lips, 
for all her calicoes.”’ 

The hut where Joe lived stood at the head of 


a cove, tlong whose outer edges ran a danger- | 


ous reef, on which the sea made a perpetual 
breaker. 

Joe used often to think what a terrible place 
it would be for a vessel, were she cast away 
and as he saw the ships that went by, far off, 
with their white sails,—the blue and the illimi- 
table heavens around them and above them,— 
would wonder if they knew how near wreck and 


| rise and dress herself. 


mother, mother!” 
| 


| wind blew the door ont of her grasp, and slapped | 


| watching and longing to help them. 


| that if any of the wretched, half-drowned people 


.| when a big wave comes, we'll duck.”’ 


; | the last point at which she could trust herself,- 


| shot-bag flying, and the clothes-line ran after it, her or her family much good other than to act 

The very night after he came home from! | and whizzed through the air and caught in the | as a sort of high-water mark, to which they must 
Ralph Montgomery’s, as the storm gathered and rigging. bring the level of their lives. But the half of 
grew, in the dead of the night, Joe, haif-awake| Before long some one of the figures clinging | the next catch, which the seven rescued men 
and half-asleep, heard the booming of a gun. for life among the ropes had it in hand, and was | gave her in the spring, was perhaps something 

He thought of the reef and a wreck, but went | hauling up the cable fastened to the other end. | more material and te the purpose. 
off to sleep again. It was at the very first dawn | They secured it as well as their cold fingers| A few days after the wreck, Ralph Montgomery 
ef the gray and stormy December day that he | | would allow, while Mrs. Wallace and Joe were | was describing, with a good deal of fun, the 
heard his mother say,— | serambling back to the land. scene at his home. 

“I don’t know what’s the matter. I can’t | There was no time to lose now. It was long| A little mouse scampered along the side of the 
seem to sleep. I feel justas if something aw- | past noon, and the early night of the December | dining-room. His Aunt Alice, shuddering, and 
ful had happened;’’ and presently he heard her | day was fast drawing down. with her skirts drawn round her ankles, was so 
With their clothes almost freezing on them, | frightened that she sprang upon a chair. His 

Then he remembered that he was the man of | Mrs. Wallace and Joe hauled the land-end of the | | sister, shrieking, skipped to the top of the table. 
the house, there to take his father’s place, which | cable tighter and tighter round the tree to which | His mother nearly fainted away. 
he did not always remember; and so he also got | it was tied, Then it was a proud moment for tough little 
up, and while his mother built the fire, ran down | Then Mrs. Wallace went up to the house, took | Joe, or prouder than that would have been could 
to the spring, through the cold rain, to fill the | off Joe’s clothes and got him into bed, gave her-| he have seen his mother in silk, and velvet, and 
pails. self a hard brisk rubbing with a coarse towel, | jewels, as his teacher, overhearing the recital, 

In a moment he came running back. ‘“O)| hung her own clothes to dry, having put on her | laughingly turned to him and said,— 
he cried, his eyes as big as | only change, and then, in a pair of her husband’s | “How is it at your house, Joe? Is your mother 
the new dollars, ‘‘there’s a ship ashore! She’s | old boots, she sallied forth again. a 
on the reef, I guess. She's a topsail schooner, | Everything was much as she had left it. The | 
I guess she’s a fruiter,—here’s a lemon come! men on the wreck evidently could not make up, 
ashore. Hull’s under water, and men in the | their minds to try the cable over that abyss of} 
rigging! Don’t believe you can see her, the air’s | plunging roaring water outside of the compara- | 
so thick. Ihollered, but they couldn’t hear | tively still water. 

“The sea’s hollering louder,” said his mother,| Night was coming on. They would become 
and she went to the door and looked out. ‘The | exhausted, and drop, half-frozen, one by one from 
| the rigging; and if they did not, the vessel would by the people of the village to be half-witted, to 
asheet of cold rain on the kitchen floor, The; perhaps go to pieces before morning, and there | 4 handsome young fellow who was harnessing a 
air was full of driving rain and of the spray of | would be only the corpses of drowned men on | fine horse into a buggy. 
the great waves that came roaring in. Still she | the morning sands. 
could dimly make out the shape of the masts and 








| afraid of a mouse? 
cinosxin-niesaeilllla sess 

For the Companion. 
JOB MASTERS. 

A LOVE STORY. 
“I’ve been thinkin’ consid’able of late,” said 
an awkward, dull-eyed youth, who was thought 


“You have? Well, is that a natural thing for 
Mrs. Wallace saw that something must be| you to do?” replied the young man, laughing. 


| the clinging men. done. She took hold of the taut eable and waded | “What can you find to think about?” 


“Mary,” she said to her little ten-year-old in again, every now and then pausing to signal | 
daughter, ‘“‘you can get breakfast now, and take | to the men that she would be there to help them. 
sare of the twins. Joe and I must godownto| They seemed to be deliberating, she thought, 
the shore. Fill the barrow full of wood, Joe,” | hesitating, perhaps hoping for help from the | 


‘Well, it looks to me as if everybody’s gittin’ 
married but me. The minister’s everlastin’ mar- 
ryin’ folks! Some on ’em's ‘most boys, and some 
is men-folks growed up, and some’s gray and 
and she took some hot coals ina pan, and ran| town, not daring to trv the insecure cable and | crooked, and all sorts. Folks must think I'ma 
down with a bundle of kindlings, Before one | trust her feeble aid. fool that I don’t get married, too,”’ said Job. 
could have believed, she had a great fire going | 3ut she stood there, opening her arms, and “If you think so, why don’t you fly round and 
in a slightly sheltered place, and Joe was hauling | beckoning aud calling, hoping they could hear, | see if you can’t get married before I do?” said 
down the logs to feed it. She did this to show | trembling to see the last chance departing, pray- | the young man. 
the drowning men that there were those on shore | ing in « sort of frenzy that they might be saved. “Ha, that’s too quick! T haint got anybody to 
She herself could hear nothing but the roar of | have me yet,’’ said Job. “If I had a hoss and 

“Now, Joe,” said Mrs. Wallace, “I guess the | the sea outside; she, too, was freezing and half- | puggy like yourn, I’d soon find a lady.” 
fire’ll hold, and we'll go up and load father’s | dead, she thought, but she could not bear to 
sable on the barrow, and get the clothes-lines and | leave these men to their fate. 
the bag of shot, and see what we can do with 
them for the poor men.” 


“T'll give you this one if you'll get one of the 
| minister’s girls or Miss Fanny Cary,’’ said the 
What if any one should leave her husband in roguish fellow, laughing. 
such sore strait? And these men were the hus-; ‘Ho, now, I’m sure you think I’m a fool 
Presently, they were back again, not having | bands of other wives, the fathers of other chil-; Mr, Joe. Do you suppose I want a girl that 
stayed to snatch even a morsel of breakfast. dren,—oh, for the sakes of those wives and chil- don’t do anything but drum music out of a pian- 
Mrs. Wallace tied the clothes-lines together, | dren, she felt she must hold out! |ny and stitch flowers into cloth? No, sir! I 
and fastened the bag of shot at one end, and At length one more adventurous than the rest’) want somebody that can cook my dinners, and 
the cable at the other, and laid it all out along lowered himself stiffly from his perch, and seemed | wash my clothes, and mend my overalls. I 
the ground, smoothly as the wind would let her. , to be trying the big rope. | want a girl that can sew up her own gowns, and 
The wind had fallen considerably, and there; Yes, he was really coming! He was astride | not let ?em go draggin’ round her heels to meet- 
was now no more rain. the rope, edging himself along feebly, stopping, | in’, as them fine ones does. All they can make 
She went out on the farthest point, to try and | bending to the rush of the waves that came leap- | jis music. I can make all o’ that I want on the 
throw the bag of shot across the ship, thinking | ing after him like wild animals. jews-harp and fife.” 
ainfully, slowly, oh, so slowly, he came on, “That's sensible, at any rate. But have you 
in the rigging could eatch it, or could lay hold of | and just as the dangerous point was about to be | seen any girl that’s smart enough for you? 
the clothes-line, they could pull it in, and the) passed, one mountainous wave came roaring and | asked the young man, very much amused. 
“able with it. Then the cable could be fastened | tumbling over, and the man’s hold was lost and “Well, I've been a-meditatin’ on Cilley Co- 
to the masts, and the men could get ashore, | he was gone, | burn; she’s dreadful clever and smart. She 
hand-over-hand, by means of it. | He was swept towards the waiting woman. | knows how to make doughnuts, too!”’ 

But it was in vain. Mrs. Wallace had never, With a cry she sprang and clutched the collar of | At this Mr. Joe burst into a peal of laughter, 
learned the art of throwing. | the man’s pea-jacket, fell with him, let the great | which resounded from the barn and the grove 

“You can’t fire a rock worth a cent, mother!” wave roll over them, still holding him firm. | beyond, 
| exclaimed Joe, ‘Here, le’me!”’ Before it came sucking back, she had dragged ‘What makes you laugh so? Aint she good?’ 

But the shot still fell short in Joe’s hands. | him up and out of the undertow, and then, helped | asked Job. 

“Joe,” said his mother, “I know what we’ll| by the in-coming surge, dragging, and lifting,| ‘Ha, ha, ha! Why, Job, Cilley’s forty years 
do! The water’s so shoal that half-way out to | and praying for help from heaven every moment | old!’’ said the young fellow. 
that wreck it isn’t up to my neck, and the | of the time, she had him on land. “Well, that aint agin the law, is it?” 
undertow doesn’t begin till we're ’most out Never stopping for that, still dragging, pulling “Oh, no, Job! but she’s ’most as old as your 
there. We'll go in and throw from there, and | half-carrying, she had him at last up the slope | mother would have been if she had lived till 

| and in her own kitchen. |now. But what do you want to get married 
“All right, mother,’’ said Joe. | © Joe,” she cried, “it wasn’t a fruiter! It’s for?” asked the young man. 

“But that'll take all our strength,’”’ said his | father!’ | “Oh, ’eause I want somebody to like me, and 
mother, ‘so we'll get some more wood on the! In three minutes Mrs. Wallace had her hus-| to take care of me, and keep me out of the poor- 
fire, and go up home and get a bite of something, | band, with his wet woollens torn off, rolled in hot | house when I'm old,”’ said the innocent fellow. 
and run back.” blankets in the bed, with hot water in bottles! Again Mr. Joe laughed and said, “When you're 

And in ten minutes, having fortified them-| about him. Joe, in his terror and eagerness, | old, Cilley will be dead. Are you sure that nei- 
selves with tea and porridge, they returned for poured nearly a quart of hot tea down his throat. | ther of the minister’s girls or Miss Fanny will do?” 
the new trial. After attending to her husband, Mrs. Wallace; ‘Don’t want nutheron’em, Mr. Joe. They're 

The storm had somewhat abated, but it was | ran back to the beach and to her work there. —_| so fussy they'd wear a fellow’s life out on him 

| bitter cold. Nothing daunted, Mrs. Wallace 3efore dark the noble woman had brought the | dressin’ up! Why, they won’t even let their 
stooped and took Joe astride her shoulders. He | last of the seven men ashore, and just as she did | little brothers go to table in shirt-sleeves nor 
had the shot-bag and a coil of cord in his hand. | so, she looked behind to see the sun on the hori- | barefoot when they come home from fishin’, and 

Then she plunged boldly into the water, wad- | zon burst from the purple cloud, and striking on | I s’pose they’d bother me jus’ so if I should 
ing out, step by step, turning her back, andj the spray-covered masts, transform the awful, | marry one on ’em.”’ 
grasping Joe's feet tightly, and bending when- | death-like spectacle to one of glittering splendor. ‘Very likely, Job; but Cilley wouldn't.” 
ever a great wave came, in order to let it break) It was just at that minute that a wagon ap-| ‘‘No; she’s sensibler, and you just ought to see 
over her,—the waves, after all, being mere play | peared from town, and within a couple of hours | what good doughnuts she makes!’’ replied Job, 
to those that roared and broke outside the reef. | the wrecked and rescued men were driven to} smacking his lips. 

Joe, like a gallant little fellow, trembled with | better quarters. | Job’s mother had long been a servant in the 
eagerness for the moment when he might make} Then Mrs. Wallace was alone with those she | family of Mr. Joe’s father, with the privilege of 
the throw. | loved in the little hut, thanking Heaven for hav- | keeping her poor simple boy with her. 

| At last it came. Mrs. Wallace had reached | ing been allowed, with Joe, to save her husband’s! Job was no burden, for he could hoe potatoes, 
life and the lives of the fathers of other children. | rake hay and chop wood as well as any one. 
Of course the town rang with the great exploit | Butafter his mother’s death he had been seized 


” 


| 


| 
the water was up to her shoulders. 


She stopped, braced herself as firmly as she | of the courageousand good woman, and Joe him- | with a fear of being ‘homeless, and the thought 
ee ‘Pray, Joe, pray!’ she cried, and gave’ self was the hero of many newspaper paragraphs. , of marrying a protector had now taken posses 


‘the word, | Idon’t know that the great gold medal which | sion of him. 
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Cilley, who was a friend of his mother, aud 
had always patronized and petted Job, was in 
some points as weak as himself; but she was very 
hard-working and shrewd, and having a little 
home of her own, she had managed to lay up 
several hundred dollars in the bank. 

She was making soft-soap at the doctor’s when 
Job appeared at the shed door and said, “I want 
to tell you a secret, Cilley.”’ 

“Well, Job,” cried Cilley, without ceasing her 


work, “business afore pleasure, you know. 


When a body’s soap’s in danger of bilin’ over | 


it isn’t no time to talk.” 
“Take the soap off the fire,’ 
“then it can't bile over.” 
Cilley did so, and went out and seated herself 
ona bench under the grape-vine with him, and 
said, ‘“‘Well, Job, what's up now?” 
“Why, Cilley, [!'m—I'm—goin’ to git married, 
like Mr. Joe and the rest on *em,’’ he said. 
“You aint, Job!” cried Cilley. 
“T be,” said Joh, positively. 


’ 


said Job, wisely; 


“Who on the earth is fool enough to marry | 


you?” 

“T sha'n't tell vet,”’ said Job, smiling. 

“It's that great goose Patty, up at the poor- 
house. Isee what she was up to the time you 
hayed and I cleaned there. I wouldn’t have 
her!”’ 

“No, I won't, if you say no; but she told me 
she'd have me, and we could walk to Californy, 
and get rich,’’ said Job. 

“Phoo! Great flat! 
*bout ten miles off! You're too smart a fellow 
to throw yourself away on a simpleton that can’t 
keep herself out of the almshouse!”’ cried Cilley, 
smartly. 

“Sure enough!” said Job. 

“Now let’s hear the rest of your secret,’’ said 
Cilley. 

“Why, you’re goin’ to be married, too!"’ cried 
Job, laughing. 

“T aint no such thing!’ 

“Yes, you be, too. You'll believe me, won’t 
you, when you never knowed me to tell you a 
lie?” 

“Yes. 
earnestness. 

“To me!” cried Job. 

“You? Why, I'm fifteen years olderthan you 
are!’’ cried Cilley. 

“That’s good; ‘cause I'll be sure to mind you, 
then,”’ said Job. 

“Well,” said Cilley, drooping her head 
thoughtfully, “I promised your mother I'd 
never see you starve; and beside, maybe it’s 
the best thing for us both. I could make you 
twice the man you be where folks is always pok- 
in’ fan and makin’ a butt of you. 
can’t live always, and I ought to have somebody 
to leave my house and money to,—but, la me, 
this won’t bile my soup! You come over to my 
house to-night, and we’ll settle it all.’’ 


Of course people langhed when the hard-work- 


ing, dull-witted woman of forty appeared out in 


cheap finery as the bride of a ‘‘half-witted fel- | 


low” of twenty-five; but Cilley and Job laughed 
too, and cared for nobody. 

Job was not such a fool as many thought him, 
although it must be confessed he always had to 
have a master to direct him. 

He kept on at his old place in summer, and in 
winter when there was nothing to do on the 
farm, Cilley set him to felling trees on a bit of 
woodland she had inherited with her tiny house. 
He worked just as long and as hard as she bade 
him, and the wood yielded quite a handsome lit- 
tle sum to add to what they already had in the 
bank. 

Job had a great passion for flowers, and had 
always kept the door-vard of his mistress bright 
with them. Now he saved all his seeds and his 
leisure for “‘our house,”’ as he called his new 
home. 

The very first summer he was there, the whole 
place, from the rude front gate to the sills of the 
windows, was brilliant with scarlet runners, 
morning glories, London pride, sweet-william, 


marigolds, petunias and hollyhocks, while the | 


back garden, and all along the stone walls shone 
with sunflowers, planted as “the chickens’ har- 
vest,”’—for Job was great on poultry-raising, as 
well as on wood-chopping. 

As the years flew on, this happy and loving 
couple put to shame many who were accounted 
wiser, by their acts of benevolence and self-sac- 
Tifice. They both knew they were “not just like 
other folks;”’ but Job said, ‘God knew that, and 


would excuse them if they did as well as they | 


knew how.”’ 


Cilley remained herself, being rather old to, 


improve much; but Job, by being charged with, 


and trusted in, little business matters, grew to | 
He tried to keep up with | 


be quite another man. 
what was going on in the world, and was often 


She thinks Californy’s | 


Who to?” asked Cilley, with simple | 


And then I} 


heard by passers-by reading aloud, in a stum- 
bling sort of way, the daily paper, as he and Cil- 
ley sat resting, after their day’s toil, under the 
big elm tree beside their door. 
| Many of the “happy couples’ that poor Job 
| used to envy in the days of his lonely bachelor- 
hood may now gladly exchange all their finery 
and splendor for the peace of mind and real do- 
| mestic felicity this humble pair enjoy; proving 
that this, after all, was one of the ‘‘matches that 
are made in heaven.” 
i <o> a 
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| AN EXCITING WOLF-HUNT. 

| [well remember the morning we started after that 
| wolf. It was an old she-wolf, and she had been do- 
ing mischief for more thana year. It was about the 
20th of April. 

She had been about the farms the fall before. As 
many as a dozen sheep and one calf had been found 
throttled. Deer had several times come out of the 
woods and joined the cattle in the pastures,— through 
fright, it seemed, at having been pursued. 

During the winter, a large gray wolf had been 
| seen three or four times near the logging camps, ten 
miles above. One night aman had shot at it from 
his camp door as it was snatching at some meat- 
scraps that had been thrown out. 

As soon as the snow was off, and the sheep and 
cattle had been turned out again, the wolf renewed 
its depredations. The second night our sheep were 
| out, three were killed and partly eaten; and only 
‘two nights after this, a neighboring farmer lost 
| four. That same afternoon, too, one of Mr. Murch’s 
—another neighbor’s—cows came to the barn wor- 
ried and bloody, as if she had been attacked by some 
wild animal. 

“It is that wolf!’ everybody said; and the follow- 
| ing morning, six of us turned out to hunt it down. 
| Besides my cousin George and me, there were Wilts 
| Murch, Ned Wilbur, and a young fellow named 

Walt Evans. Evans was a cousin of the Murch boys, 
and was up from Portland to visit them that spring. 
Al Churchill, a boy who worked for us, was another 
| of the party. 
| Grandfather was too old for such a chase; Mr. 
| Wilbur was sick; and Wilts’ father was not living. 
The business of the farm fell largely to us boys, and 
we thought it belonged to us to rid the neighborhood 
| of that wolf. 

I remember carrying a double-barrelled duck-gun, 
both barrels loaded with B. B. shot and a bullet. 
George had an old Sharpe’s carbine. Walt Evans 
carried, besides his gun, a policeman’s “billy” and 
a knife in a belt. Ned and Wilts both had guns, but 
Al Churchill had nothing but an axe. 

We were a warlike party, so far as weapons went, 
and we were determined to hunt the wolf down. 

George and I then owned two hounds. One of 
them, “Old Jim,” was a big savage fellow. We took 
him with us. Wilts took along his fox-hound, too, 
and Mr. Wilbur’s big watch-dog, “‘Beave,” came on 
after us. 

We went first to the pasture where Mr. Wiibur’s 
sheep had been killed. The spot was a little hollow 
beside a thicket of cedars and alders. 

The sheep had been lying there to be out of the 
| cold, biting wind, probably. In the dark, the wolf 
had throttled one after another of them; for sheep, 
when attacked in the night, will rarely run far, but 
| stand huddled together. 

One of the sheep had been dragged into the thick- 
| et and partially eaten. 

| Old Jim snuffed eagerly about it; then, with a 
| loud, fierce challenge, he bounded off on the wolf's 
track. The other hound and Beave followed. 

You may be sure that six more thoroughly excited 
| boys never set off after hounds. We ran through 
| the brush after them, down into a swamp, crossed a 
| muddy brook, and entered the old-growth woods 

beyond. And it was not till Ned’s gun went off 
| from accidentally hitting the hammer against a 
| stub, and came near shooting Al in the legs, that we 

settled down to a more cautious and steady pace. 
The hounds, of course, soon left us behind. But 

we followed on, guided by their loud baying. 
| The old wolf's lair was nearer than we had sup- 
posed it to be. We had not gone much more than a 
mile through the thick forest, when we heard Old 
Jim give a prolonged howl. 
ceased. 

“They've run the old brute into some ledge!” cried 
Wilts. 

We hurried on, and came to a deep, wooded gully, 
between two high hills, down the bed of which ran 
a brook, foaming over mossy, shaded rocks. The 
tracks led up this gully. 

George was ahead, and we all followed as fast as 
we could run. The hollow grew narrower, with 
steeper sides; and fifty rods farther up, we came to 
what looked to be a huge jam of old stumps, logs 
and brush, that filled the whole gully to the height 
of fifteen or twenty feet. Some heavy freshet had 
lodged it there. The brook roared and gurgled be- 
neath it. 

The hounds stood at the foot of this jam of stumps 
and brush, near a hole between two mossy logs. 
They whined when we came up, and Old Jim gave 
another long howl. We looked about the place. 
There were many bones, old ones and fresh ones, 
with bits of fur and wool scattered round. 

“‘Here’s her den!” exclaimed Ned. 

It was a dark, vicions-looking hole under the old 
logs. Aland George climbed over to the other side, 
to see if there were more holes leading nnder or ont. 





The steady baying had 


Sand and earth had been washed in from above. 


This lower hole was the old wolf's only ‘‘door,” so 
far as we could see. | 

The dogs would go into it a few feet, and bark, | 
but they did not seem over-anxious to come to close 
quarters with its occupant. Old Beave charged in 
once, and was greeted by a savage snarl. For a mo- 
ment, we thought there would bea tight. But the | 
dog backed out, and we didn’t blame him. | 

We had little doubt but what the old wolf had | 
whelps in there. George said that we had better | 
get axes, and by cutting and dragging away the old | 
stuff, work into the den. 

But Wilts said, **No, boys; I believe the jam will 
burn, if once we can get fire into it and well going, 
and we can roast the old thief out.” | 

Al then got some chips and splints, which he 
tucked into the further end of the jam, where it was | 
dryest, and set them on fire with matches that he 
had brought along. The fire was some time in start- 
ing, but after awhile the old stuff got well warmed 
up, and then it began to take flame and roar. | 

“Capital! We'll soon have our game, and roasted, | 
too!’ shouted Wilts. | 

And it seemed—as the flames roared and began to | 
wrap the whole great pile of drift—that we had got 
the old “torment” into limbo at last, and stood a 
chance of not only burning her “house” over her | 
head, but of burning her up with it. | 

We could hear her growling at the fire. But she | 
was tough and wily, and not disposed to give in with- 
out a savage fight for life. 

Just as the fire seemed to enwrap the whole jam, 
the wolf made a swift bolt out through the blaze, 
and all singed and sparkling with fire, flew at Old 
Jim like a mad hyena, 

Although we were on the lookout, we were not 
quite prepared for so sudden a spring as the old 
beast had made. 

“Look out!” shrieked Al. “Shoot! shoot!” 

George fired,—Wilts fired,—Al] slung the axe, and 
Ned and I were both cocking our guns,—trying to 
get aim. 

But the savage brute flew from Jim across the 
brook towards Al. He ran up the side of the gully, | 
shouting, “Shoot! Shoot her!” | 

No wonder he ran, for she was the ugliest-looking 
creature I ever saw. 

She got past us all, and scoured away down the | 
hollow. The dogs started after her, at full cry, 
down the gully, and oif through the woods to the 
north-east. | 

We rallied, too, loaded up again, and followed for | 
amile or more. Then we lost them from hearing, | 
altogether; and being now pretty tired and hungry, | 
we went home. 

But just as George, and A', and I, were finishing 
a most hearty meal, Ned came running to the house 
to say that the hounds had come round from the 
north-west, within hearing again. We went into 
the yard. They seemed not more than two miles off, 
going in full ery towards the “spond woods.” 

“Come on!" 





shouted George. | 

Guns were brought out in hot haste, and away we 
went. But after running a mile or two, we lost 
sound of the dogs; and it was not till near four | 
o'clock that they came round from the south end 
of the pond. Not many minutes after that, we | 
heard the long howl of Old Jim. It was down by the | 
east shore of the pond, where a crag, called the | 
“overset,”’ fronted on the water. | 

Wilts and George had already started to go down 
there. The rest of us followed them round the head 
of the pond and down through the woods to the 
“over-set.””, George and Wilts were at some dis- 
tance ahead. 

The dogs were whining about the rock. There 
was a great crevice, two or three feet wide, between 
two huge rocks which lay at the foot of the cliff. 
Upon these, other great boulders had fallen down. | 
The crevice looked like the mouth of a den. | 

“The old brute is in there, sure enough!” Wilts 
said, “How I wish I had a bucket of nitro-glycerine | 
to tuck in after her!” 

Finally, we concluded to set our guns—the whole 
of them—spring-gun fashion, pointing into the crev- 
ice. 

Ned went up to a house about half a mile off, and 
got some hemp twine. While he was gone, the rest 
of us cut crotched stakes to rest the guns in, and set | 
them in the ground round the hole. Five guns | 
were set pointing into the den. | 

When Ned came back with the twine, a perfect 
network of lines was laid across the mouth of the 
den; and each of these cross-lines ran round a stake 
to the triggers of all the guns. | 

It was a nice job to fix them, and a rather critical , 
one when it came to putting the lines on the triggers. 
The guns were then cocked. Each one had been 
loaded as heavily as we dared to load it. 

3y the time we got our guns set, it was fairly 
dark, and we went off home as fast as we could. | 

Early next mornirg, before either George or I was | 
up, a boy from the house where we got the twine 
came in. The family had heard the guns go off late | 
in the evening. As soon as it was light, the boy had | 
run down and looked over the top of the crag, and | 
had seen the old wolf down on the pebbles, “kick- | 
ing,” he said. | 

We were soon out of bed and down by the crag. 
And sure enough, the old pest, that had done so 
much mischief, lay stretched out there, not “kick- 
ing,” but stone dead. 

She had gone fifty feet or more from the mouth of 








buck-shot, and a bullet had traversed the whole 
length of her body. Three of the guns had been 
discharged when she tripped the lines. 











She was a great bony, gaunt, long beast, the very 


her den, though both her fore-legs were broken by 


embodiment of rapacity and fierceness. From muz- 
zle to the tail, she measured but an inch short of 
five feet. We received a bounty of eight dollars on 
her scalp. 
a 
For the Companion. 
LESSONS IN DRAWING. 
By Christine Chaplin Brush. 
CHAPTER I, 

I shall try in these lessons in practical perspective 
—linear perspective—to give, as clearly and simply 
as possible, a little light on a subject which often 
seems puzzling and hopeless to persons beginning to 
draw from objects and from nature. 

Perspective means “seeing through,” and comes 
from the Latin words, per, through, and speefo, I see. 

When the outlines of an object on paper are as 


correct as they would be if traced on a transparent 


plane held between the object and the eye, we have 
what may be called a correct perspective drawing. 

Linear perspective treats only of the outlines of 
objects. 
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FIGURE 3. 


Let us suppose we are upon the sea-shore, where 


| we can have an unobstructed view of the horizon. 


You know the world is round. We are such tiny 


| specks on the surface of this great ball, and our eyes 


are so near the ground, that we can see only a little 
way over it. 

Place your eye as close to the beach as possible, and 
look off on the ocean. You notice a dark blue line 
which seems to divide the sea from the sky. From 
the position you are in, you see a great deal of the 
sky above this line, and only a narrow strip of sea 
below it. 

If you step upon arock, you will find that the hori- 


zon-line appears higher to you, and therefore you 


see less sky and more sea. Going on to a higher 
rock, you add more sea still to your view and less 


| sky, till at last, mounting the bluff, you have before 
| you a wide stretch of ocean and only a narrow strip 


of sky,—quite the reverse of the view from your 
first position. 

There is a reason for this. The blue line which 
divides the sky and sea is called the horizon-line, 
There is really no such line, because the sky and the 
sea meet no more in the distance than they do where 
we are. 

You saw more sea as you stood on the rock be- 
cause your eye was higher above this round earth 
than when you were upon the beach. 

Perhaps you have noticed when standing on level 
ground, a little back from the top of asteep hill, 
that a man in going down the hill disappears little 
by little from view, and in coming up the hill, the 
head is seen first, then the shoulders, and at last the 


| whole man. 


Now we see a black speck off on the ocean. (Fig. 1.) 
That is the mast of a vessel sailing up over the round 
world. A person standing on the rock would see 
more of it than we can from the beach; and the 
whole ship, sails and hull, would be seen by one 
standing on the bluff. (Fig. 2.) 

Let us suppose that a ship is sailing from shore off 
towards the horizon. As it sails into the distance, 
the hull, or body, will be lost to view, then the sails, 
and last of all the mast. 








FIGURE 4. 


If you sit on the beach to watch the out-going ship, 
it will disappear beyond your horizon some time be- 
fore it will disappear from the horizon of one who 
is watching it from the bluff, because the person on 
the bluff can see farther over this world than you 
can from your lower position. 

If you could be so placed on the surface of the 
ocean, exactly in the middle of the horizon plane, 
| you would find that the little portion of the horizon- 
| line which you could see well enough to trace ona 
| pane of glass placed before you would be a straight 
| line. Let me illustrate this: 
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I will divide the large circle (see Fig. 3) into 
small parts or sections. The little bit of the 
edge of the circle which represents the ho- 
rizon in the small section looks straight. ‘The 
edge of the circle in the larger section shows the 
curve, The sinall section, which looks straight, 
represents that part of the horizon-line which 
you see distinctly enough to draw; the larger 
section represents that slightly curved horizon- 
line which you see when you look out on the 
ocean, 

Suppose that from your position in the centre 
of the circle, you 
trace, on a pane of 
glass which you hold 
a little way from you, 
a schooner, directly in 
front of you, but off 
on the horizon 

Then you decide to 
draw a ship at your 
extreme left; but todo 
this, you are forced to 
turn your head to- 
wards the left. By 
turning your head suf- 
ficiently to draw the 
ship, you catch sight 
of a boat still further 
to the left. 

Turning a little more, 
to see that distinctly 
enough to draw it, you 
lose sight altogether of 
the schooner, which was at first directly in front 
of your eye. 


biau 


Every time you turn your head, 
you change your position just as much as if you 


moved your body with it. You would hardly 


think of walking and sketching at the same time, | 
and yet it would be the same thing as turning | 


your head, 

Remember, then, always to remain in the posi- 
tion first chosen until the sketch is completed. 

If you should stand in one of the little bath- 
houses, in the door of which a round window 
had been placed, you could see a portion of the 
ocean in front of you. You could not see much 
either at the left or right, because you could only 
look through the window in front of you, and 
could not see through the sides of the bath- 
house. 

If I should move you—bath-house and all— 
farther along on the beach, vou would still see 
the ocean before you, but it would not be the 
same part of it. If you should trace a pieture on 
the round window of the bath-house, you would 
see that the horizon-line would always be straight. 

Now that part of the eye with which you see is 
placed in a little closet called the eye-ball, in 
which is a round window. You cannot look 
through the sides of this little closet any more 
than you could through the sides of the bath- 
house, You may turn your eye as much as you 
please while drawinz, though you must keep 
your head in its first position. 

Now suppose we are in the house, 


T will take 
a seat opposite to the wall against which the ob- 
I will sketch 


jects stand which I wish to draw. 
as many of them as I 
ean see without turn- 
ing my head. I will 
draw the table directly 
before me, and a chair 
on cach side of it. 1 
cannot draw the arm- 
chair on the left, nor 
the window on the 
right of these objects, 
without 
head, so they must be 
left out; nor the clock 
which hangs high over 
the table, nor the 
chalk - mark directly 
before me on the 
floor, without raising 


turning my 


or lowering my head. 
If I should draw a 
boundary-line round 
my drawing, includ- Fie 
ing just what I have 
drawn, [should tind it enclosed by a circle; for 
vou remember LT looked through the little round 
window of my eye. and drew all that T could 


easily see through it. (See Fig. 4.) 


I have drawn some lines in the picture which | 
you will not understand yet, so you must pre- | 


serve this paper so that we can refer to it again. 

There is a spot—a point is a better word for 
in the very middle of all that 
we can see at one time, and directly opposite the 


such a tiny spot 


eye. The horizon-line, you know, always ap- 
pears to be on a level with the eye, so this point, 


being exactly opposite the eve, must of course | 


lie on the horizon-line. 
You will ask how I can find the horizon-line 








THE 
lin the house; it was easy enough on the sea- 
shore. The point opposite the eye is found by 
holding a pencil at arm’s length horizontally, 
keeping the blunt end towards me, and as nearly 
on a level with my eye as possible. 

I have closed one eye, you see. If I hold the 
pencil a little above my eye, I see the whole 
length of it. It is the same if I hold it a little 
below my eye. If I place it towards the left, I 
| see the right side, and if to the right, I see the 

lleft side. If I place it directly opposite my eye, 
however, I see nothing of it but the blunt end, 
which covers from my 
eye a tiny bit of the 
object immediately 
before it. That point 
of the object which is 
hidden by the pencil 
is called the centre of 
view, because it is in 
the middle of all we 
can see at one time. 
Remembering, then, 
that the centre of view, 
being always opposite 
the eye, must there- 
fore lie on the horizon- 


I can locate that line 
by finding first the 
centre of view. Try 
now and see what fig- 
ure on the wall-paper 
is hidden by the end 
of the pencil from your eye. Let it be a rose. 
Call that the centre of view. Draw through it, 
if you please, a chalk-line, and stretch a wire 
from one end of the wall to the other, running 
through the centre of view, and you will have a 
horizon-line and a centre of view. If the wall 
of your room was glass, and you could see 


RE 1, 


lthrough it the broad expanse of ocean, you 
| would find that the horizontal wire covered from 
| your eye the blue horizon-line. 

In this way you can always find the position 
jof the horizon-line when it is entirely hidden 
| from sight. 
| the centre of view and the horizon-line upon the 
glass of a large window which looks out upon 
the ocean, 

— —<o+—__—— 
| AN EXPERIMENT WITH INDIANS. 

The old Spanish fort of San Marco, located at 
!St. Augustine, Fla., is associated with two re- 
markable facts. The first is that it is the oldest 
building in the United States, having been be- 
gun in 1528, nearly a century before the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

The second, more important to the Christian 
and the philanthropist, is that, within the last 
pecan rege it has been the scene of an experi- 
ment in the education and Christianizing of a 
| number of Indian **braves,”” noted on the Plains 
| for their cruelty and ferocity. 
| At the close of an Indian war, in 1874, a large 
number of warriors surrendered to the United 
| States. The Government ordered Capt. Pratt, a 
Christian soldier, to select the leading **braves’’ 
and transport them in 
chains to San Marco. 

Eighty ‘‘braves,” 





of the Cheyennes, Ar- 
rapahoes, Kiowas and 
Comanches, were, in 
obedience to this or- 
der, carried to Florida. 

They wore, besides 
the chains, when they 
arrived at the fort, 
blankets, paint, feath- 
ers, and long hair, tied 
full of human scalps. 
Their chains were re- 
moved, their hair cut 
off, and they were 
dressed in the uniform 
of a United States sol- 
dier. 

In 2 few months, 
Capt. Pratt gave them, 
on their word of honor not to attempt to escape, 
liberty to roam about the city. On Sundays they 
| Were allowed to go to church, and soon became 
| regular attendants at Episcopal, Roman Cath- 
olic, Presbyterian and Methodist places of wor- 
ship. 


URE 2. 


Capt. Pratt believed in them, and in the power 
|} of kindness, discipline and religious instruction, 
to vivilizethem. They were taught to speak and 
read English, labor at certain trades, and sing. 
| A-correspondent of the Churchman, who has 
| visited these reclaimed savages, publishes some 
of the results which have attended the experi- 
ment of this Christian soldier to solve the ‘‘Ind- 
ian Question,”’ 


YOUTH’S 


You can test this by trying to find 


many of them chiefs! greater is the risk in lending. 
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Minimuc is an oid man, and tie war-cuiel v1 
the Cheyennes. ‘‘When I go back to my peo- 
ple,” he said, ‘I shall be called a woman; but I 
do not care. Once, when I went hunting, I 
brought the game to the wigwam, and threw 
myself down and slept. My squaw covered me, 
dressed the game, made a fire, cooked a savory 
dish, brought it to my side, and waited, without | 
touching a morsel while I ate. When I go back, 
these things will be changed. My wife shall 
sit down and rest: Minimic will do the work. I 
will teach my young men to work. They shall 
learn to plough and sow corn. My heart has 
grown large. Iam not now afraid of white | 
men.” 

To those who know Indian character and habits, 

these words indicate a great change in the old 

| chief. If he makes them good, when he goes 
| back to his own people a germ of civilization at 
least will be planted. 

One day Captain Pratt called together thirty 
of the younger men, and asked how many would 
remain among the white people and go to schooi 
for several years. Nineteen of them, with much 
feeling, requested that they might be permitted 


| to remain, 
| This experiment certainly gives encourage- 
line, you will see that | 


ment that ferocious savages may be taught hab- 
its of civilization. 
ee ee 
For the Companion. 
MORNING. 


A ripple of east light most strong to wind 

Throngh darkness and to broaden, and most swift 

To pour wide light along a sudden rift, 

And break the bonds of him that thought to bind,— 

As one puts off a garment, so behind, 

The great sun rising (4s one slow to lift 

\ burden) leaves the darkness to drift 

Seaward a-west, and Jove-like will strike blind 

Whoso of men thereunder will be boid 

To look upon his face whereon none may. 

So have | seen the prison-breaking fire 

Leap trembling up from black clouds heavily rolled 

Throngh the dark valleys, and from spire to spire 

Clothe the strong hills like garments of the day. 
GEORGE Morris. 
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SAFE INVESTMENTS. 

Almost any person oid enough to know what 
money is, often asks himself, ‘‘What shall I do 
with my earnings?” 

It is prudent to so regulate your expenses as 
to save some portion of your income for a time 
when it may be needed. When this is done, it 
is wise to place what is saved, whether a large 
or a small amount, so that it may be secure, and 
at the same time earn interest. | 

The only way to keep money in almost abso- | 
lute safety is to hoard it. 


That is the miser’s 


way. He puts his property into gold coin and 
hides it. Its only danger then is from thieves; 


but it does not earn anything. Put a thousand 
dollars in gold into a pit in the ground, and in 
twenty years it will be only a thousand dollars | 
still. | 

But this kind of hoarding can only be done | 
with coin, which is true money. Bank-notes | 
and greenbacks are only evidences of debt. They | 
may be burned, or may moulder away, or the 
issuer of them may become bankrupt, and the 
whole sum be thus lost. 

In order, then, to make money earn some- 
thing, it must be lent, and in lending there is 
always arisk. The higher the price given you 
by the borrower for it, or in other words, the 
higher the rate of interest received for it, the 
One merchant 
can borrow on better terms than another because | 
he gives better security, or is better able to pay 
what he has borrowed. 

For most people the question to be first decided 


. The element of uncertainty is too large. 


| practise the habit of saving. 





is, Where is the safest place to put my money? 
Suppose a laborer has saved three hundred dol- 
lars. His income for a year on that sum, at six | 
per cent., would be eighteen dollars; at four per 
cent., twelve dollars, The difference of six dol- 
lars is much to him, but the safety of his three 
hundred dollars is more important still. 

For this reason he should above all take care 
to make sure that it is safely invested. What | 
shall he choose for an investment? The general 
judgment is that a Government Bond is the | 
safest. As long as the Government lasts, and 
the people are honest and do not repudiate the 
debt, the interest will be paid, and the three | 


Next to such bonds a deposit in a good savings- | 
bank is the safest form of investment. It is true 
that during the last few years many savings- | 
banks have failed: but in most cases they were 
banks that agreed to pay to depositors a higher 
rate of interest than they could pay with safety. 
The necessity of keeping their word led them 
into speculation which in the end was disastrous. | 

A savings-bank, managed by honest men, 
which only agrees to pay as much interest as it | 
jcan safely earn, is a safe place, even in these 
| times, in which to put money. 
| 





hundred dollars will be safe. 


tue agreemeuts With tose who leu them 
money; others are careless of their honor, and 
treat as enemies those who have favored them 
by purchasing their Bonds. Some States have 
already repudiated their honest debts, and oth- 


|ers are discussing the question whether they 
shall do so or not. 


The wise rule in choosing an investment in 


| State or City Bonds is to select the most erpen- 


sive. The five per cent. State or City Bond 
which sells in the market at a premium, or above 
its face value, is better than a seven per cent. 
Bond that is sold at a discount. 

Mortgages on real estate are thought by a great 
many capitalists to be the safest investments for 
money. Usually they are sv. Real estate is less 
liable to fluctuate in value than many other kinds 
of property, but occasionally—and now is a time 
when it is so—it is greatly depressed. We know 
of some very large fortunes that have been swept 
away wholly by losses on mortgages. The risk 
in lending money on real estate is only the risk 
of such rare periods of depression as the present. 

There are some investments which a man of 
small means should never make. Although Rail- 
road, Bank, Manufacturing and Insurance Stocks 
are often very valuable, and sometimes pay large 
dividends, a man with small savings shouid 
never invest his hard-earned money in them. 
A rich 
man, who can afford to lose a portion of his 


| money, may take his chances, but not the poor 


man. But even these are safer than mining 
shares, where it is almost all chance, whether a 
dividend is paid or not. 

It is the duty of every person to acquire and 
This is not the 
miser’s habit necessarily, nor is it the spirit of 
avarice and parsimony. It is prudence and fore- 
thought. 

Money is a good thing. The love of it is the 
root of all evil; but it is quite possible to be sav- 
ing and yet generous; to practise economy and 
to lay aside a share of one’s earnings, and yet to 
use money for good objects with a liberal hand. 
It is to such a habit that every youth should 
train his mind. 

—_- +o _— — — 
COMPANION PRIZES. 

All competitors must be under twenty years of 
age, and subscribers to the Companion,—themselves 
or some other member of the household. 

Successful competitors will receive prizes for the 
articles specified below, which must be submitted on 
or before January 1, 1879, and addressed to the 
“ Assistant Editor.” 

Twenty Dollars for the best study of Fruit in 
oil colors. Frames not required. 

_ Ten Dollars for the best original study of Head 
in crayon. 

Ten Dollars for the best piece of original Music 
set to verses published in Youth's Companion. 

Five Dollars for the best specimen of Illumi- 
nated Penmanship,—subject, Psalm 23. 

Five Dollars for the best Fret-Saw Match-Box, 
original design. 

Five Dollars for the best original design for 
Soldiers’ Monument. 

Five Dollars for the best Book-Mark of per- 
forated card-board. 

Five Dollars for the best Paper on the subject, 
“How I Spent my Vacation.”” Not over ten or less 
than six pages common note-paper. 

All articles must be strictly original. 


All subscribers who intend to compete must send 
to the ‘‘Assistant Editor” for a copy of the rules, in- 
closing a three-cent stamp. 


sce aUaaacciaxccs 
UNLUCKY HOUSES. 


It would be hard to convince some very rational 


| people that an unaccountable but unconquerable 


ill-luck does not hang over certain houses. One of 
the most splendid dwellings in Philadelphia has 
been so damaged by this popular prejudice as to 
lose one-third of its value. 

Another instance is the noble mansion in Newport 
known as the Barreda House, of which every owner, 
or even lessee, has in turn either died or become 
bankrupt. The story of another house in Newport 
may suggest the clue to the riddle. It is one of the 


| most stately of a row of dwellings facing the sea, 


and is perfect in light, ventilation, drainage,—in 
every element of comfort or luxury; yet one after 


, another of its inmates pined, sickened, and unless 


removed, died. 

Stories began to circulate of ghosts, and the curse 
of a ruined owner, and intelligent neighbors lis- 
tened, shook their heads, half-convinced. 

At last a practical owner, who had no faith in 
ghosts or curses, tore up the whole cellar floor, and 
underneath found a gorged sewer from another 
house, in which was collected the filth of twenty 
years, breeding miasma and death. The sewer was 
laid elsewhere, and the ghost walked no more. 

Half of our diseases result from mal-aria, which 
is only the Italian name for “bad air,” and the bad 
air is the result of the almost universal American 
carelessness as to the drainage of our houses. 

A choked waste-pipe will breed typhoid, and de- 
caying garbage, intermittent fever. Two years ago 


Another class of investments is that of State | Ocean Grove, the great camp-meeting colony on the 


| and City Bonds. Here great care is needed. Jersey coast, was attacked by typhoid, and some de- 
| Some States and cities scrupulously keep all | vout people ascribed it to “the wrath of God at their 
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sins;’ but when the mass of garbage was removed 
from the porous soil, the fever disappeared. 

The Trappist fathers have this summer begun to 
redeem the Roman Campagna, which is so haunted 
by deadly mists that it is impossible to cross it safely 
after dark. The Campagna is covered with solid 
volcanic matter called tufa, which prevents all drain- 
age. This the Trappists have broken up with dyna- 
mite, and on the subsoil planted eucalyptus, thus 
destroying the malaria which has held a Court of 
Death there since the days of the Caesars. 

7“? = 
MODERATING AN ORATOR. 

James Otis was the orator who did for Massachu- 
setts what Patrick Henry did for Virginia,—made 
her almost a unit in resisting England. He was an 
impetuous speaker, and had a quick temper. If in- 
terrupted in debate, he was apt to fly into a passion. 
On his taking his seat in the Legislature of 1761, a 
brother member said to him,— 

“Mr. Otis, you have great abilities, but you are 
too impetuous. Your opponents cannot meet you 
in argument, but they are likely to get the advan- 
tage of you in debate.” 

“How so?” | 

“By interrupting you, and thus putting you ina 
passion.” 


THE Y 


hard time of it if similar costumes were now in 
force. Dr. Archibald Alexander, the father of sev- 
eral distinguished sons in the Presbyterian ministry, 
tells some curious stories of his early life. The dress 
Was Very grotesque. 

“Long hair,” he says, “tied down the back, was 
all the mode; and every little fellow was cherishing 
his hair. I, among the rest, had a little dangling 
queue, which, from the thinness of my hair, was very 
small. On this account, some of the boys called me 
‘My Lord Pigtail’! A great laugh was raised against 
me by my having complained to the master of this 
asa breach of the Third Commandment.” 

He was sent once a long journey on horseback to 
get a penknife for his teachers. 
searce, 


Knives were very 
His horse was small, and could not ford 
swollen rivers. At one place, hard to be crossed, he 
was obliged to call for help from the other side of 
the stream. A black boy drove through with a pow- 
erful horse, and they both crossed on his back with- 
out any further peril than a good soaking. 
were then alinost unknown in Virginia. 


Bridges 
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“Well, sir,” said Otis, with a laugh, “if you see the months of November and December of | 


me growing too warm, give me a hint, and I'll com- 
mand myself.” 

Not long after, an important question arising in 
the Legislature, Otis, turning to his friend, whose 
seat was beside his, said he would speak. 

“Be careful,” answered the friend, “and don’t 
get into a passion.” 

The orator was in the current of his impetuous 
eloquence when a noted Royalist interrupted him. 
Instantly, as Otis began a passionate reply, his friend 
pulled his coat-tail. He stopped, scowled, looked 
around and moderated his tone. 

In a2 few minutes he was again interrupted. An- 
gry, he flashed out an intemperate reply. A pull at 
the coat-tail, instead of repression, brought out an 
indignant whisper, loud enough to be heard,— 

“Let me alone! Do you take me for a school- 
boy?” 

There was no staying the torrent. Otis’s passion 
poured itself out in sarcasms and invective. 

+r —— 
WOMAN'S SHARP WIT. 

A witty woman, if she is also pretty, seems to be 
licensed to say what she will to friend or foe. Dur- 
ing the war for Independence, the ladies of the 
South freely exercised their sex’s privilege. 

After the surrender of Charleston, the British 
arms were, for a time, triumphant in that section. 
Many of the leading nen, through fear of imprison- 
ment and of losing their estates, renewed their alle- 
giance to the King. Most of the women, however, 
adhered to their Whig principles, and were not reti- 
cent in expressing their sentiments. 

Mrs. Daniel Hall, a noted Whig, obtained permis- 
sion to visit her mother on John’s Island. As she 
was getting into the small boat that was to carry her 
to the island, an English officer, in an authoritative 
style, demanded the keys of her trunk. 

“What do you expect to find there?” asked Mrs. 
Hall. 

“I seek for treason,”’ replied the officer. | 

“You may save yourself the trouble of searching 
my trunk,” said the lady, “for you can find plenty 
of it at my tongue’s end.” 

Another lady once rebuked the haughty Col. 
Tarleton in a way that made him wince. This cruel 
but efficient leader of the English cavalry was de- 
feated at the battle of Cowpens by Col. Washington, 
who also wounded the Englishman in the hand. 

Some time after the battle Tarleton remarked to a 
lady, who was extolling the merits of his former an- 
tagonist,— 

“You appear to think very highly of Col. Wash- 
ington; but I’ve been told that he is so ignorant as 
to be hardly able to write his own name.” 

“It may be the case,” quickly replied the lady; 
“but no one knows better than yourself, colonel, that 
he can make his mark.” 


this year. 
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MENTAL VISIONS. 

Dickens used to say that he sometimes heard the 
characters of his novels speak to him. A French 
novelist declared that while writing the description 
of the poisoning of one of his characters, he had the 
taste of arsenic as distinctly in his mouth as if he 
himself had been poisoned. Artists sometimes have 
this power of making a mental representation seem 
real; but it is a dangerous power to use. The men- 
tal visions may haunt the man until he becomes in- 
sane. 


Dr. Wigan tells of a skilful painter whom he knew, 
who assured him that he had once painted three 
hundred portraits in one year. The secret of his 
rapidity and success was that he required but one 
sitting, and painted with wonderful facility. 

“When a sitter came,’ he said, ‘1 looked at him 
attentively for half an hour, sketching from time to 
time on the canvas. [wanted nomore. I put away 
my canvas and took another sitter. 

“When [I wished to resume my first portrait, I took 
the man and set him in the chair, where I saw him 
as distinctly as if he had been before me in his own 
a ig person,—I may almost say more vividly. 

“JT looked from time to time at the imaginary 
figure, then worked with my pencil, then referred 
to the countenance, and so on, just as I should have 
done had the sitter been there. When I looked at 
the chair, | saw the man. 

“Gradually [ began to lose the distinction between 
the imaginary figure and the real person, and some- 
times disputed with sitters that they had been with 
me the day before. 

“At last | was sure of it, and then—and then—all 
is confusion. I suppose they took the alarm. I ree- 
ollect nothing more. I lost my senses,—was thirty 
years in an asylum. The whole period, except the 
last six months of my confinement, is a dead blank 
in my memory.” 

- ‘>> 
AN INDIGNANT AUSTRIAN. 

Bismarck is hated by the European Socialists, and 
several attempts have been made to assassinate him. 
Some amusing stories are told by a correspondent of 
the Boston Journa/ about the police agents employed 
to guard the Chancellor from attacks while he was 
visiting Gastein for his health. 

It was next to impossible for any one to walk any- 
where near the alley in which Bismarck was prome- 
nadixg without finding himself shadowed by two or 
three gentlemen of the detective profession. Now 


Gastein is in Austria, and the Austrians not only do | 
not feel particularly well disposed towards Prus- | 


sians, but are also especially opposed to Prussian po- 
lice agents. One day, a bather, who found his way 
blocked by one of the agents, shouted out to Bis- 
marck, who was near by, “Your men spoil all the 
pleasure of the bathers!” 

Bismarck did not like this, and sent home two of 
the most indiscreet of the agents. But not long 
afterward, another adventure ocenrred. 

An old gentleman, an Austrian, was in the habit 
of promenading a shaded alley with his right hand 
thrust into the tail-pocket of hiscoat. A prying po- 
lice agent had seen this for some days, and one 
morning, unable to control himself, he pounced 


ali things,’ replied tue young lady, turning round 
as she spoke, and discovering the shop-woman. 
- «o> ss 
THE DUMPLINGS’ NIGHT. 
The young ladies of Hungary observe a romantic 
custom on St. Sylvestre’s night, the saint who re- 
veals the names of future husbands. 


The young ladies manufacture dumplings. Fate | 


has chosen this simple farinaceous food to be the in- 
terpreter of its decrees. Every young lady of the 
company writes the names of all the eligible gentle- 
men of her acquaintance upon scraps of paper, which 
she hides in the dumplings, and at the moment the 
clock strikes twelve, she throws them into boiling 
water. = 

Now it is the habit of dumplings when sufficiently 
cooked to reappear on the surface of the water, and 
the first dumpling which reappears on St, Sylvestre’s 
Eve contains the young lady’s doom,—that is, the 
name of her future husbana. 

The second dumpling showing itself on the surface 
bears invariably the name of the happy lover’s rival; 
while the third contains the name of the miserable 
creature who has been refused by the more or less 
fascinating lady. 

The screaming and laughing of the young people, 
the blushing and frowning on all those youthful 
faces at the moment when the boiling water sends up 
the first herald of matrimony, is such a pretty sight 
that it is not to be wondered at when the dumplings 
sometimes guess rightly. 





Nil 
FAITHFUL WORK. 

Dean Starley recently told the British workmen 
that the higher a man’s education was, the more it 
made him feel the grace, the value and the worth, of 
genuine work. A studious shoemaker at Norwich 
had once told him there was nothing he enjoyed 
more, after reading his books, than making a good 
shoe. Butacorrespondent of the New York Tribune 
gives a recipe for faithful work which even the un- 
educated can use. She says,— 

There is a blessing in all honest work well done. 
I know it, for L have experienced it many and many 
atime. Employment that was extremely distasteful 
has become, when persevered in, truly delightful. 
Especially is this true of several out-door occupa- 
tions, such as pruning grape-vines, taking care of 
poultry, picking berries, and digging and planting 
in the garden. And by much exercise of patieuce 
and fortitude, Lhave even come to wash dishes with- 


| out salting the water with tears. 


-- |down on the astonished Austrian, violently pulled | 


TRUE POLITENESS. 

Some fine specimens of the courtesy which is a| 
second nature to every high-bred gentleman may be 
found among the English nobility. The late Lord 
Egremont’s habit of dressing very plainly in the 
early part of the day once led to his being mistaken 
for a head servant by the maid of a guest just ar- 
rived. The bell was ringing for the servants’ din- | 
ner, and the maid, utterly lost in the great palace, | 
did not know which way to turn in the winding | 
halls. Seeing Lord Egremont in his plain attire, 
and imagining him to be an upper servant, she said, 
pertly, “Come, old gentleman, you and I will go to 
dinner together, for I can’t find my way in this great 
house.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Lord Egremont 
fave her his arm, and led her to the room where the 
servants and maids were gathered for dinner. Then, 
with a slight dignity of tone, he said, “You dine 
here; I don’t dine till seven o’clock.” 

The maid was frightened enough when she learned | 
the rank of herescort. But she often boasted after- 
wards 


bleman. 
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BOYS A CENTURY AGO. | 

It is amusing to read of the fashion of dress and 
the habits of life among American boys a century 
"go. The boys of our day would think they hada 


| the hand out of the pocket and shouted,— 


“We'll see what you carry so mysteriously!” But 

of course he found nothing. 
_ “Oh, you will, will you?” said the Austrian, strik- 
ing him a fearful blow in the face. ‘Take that, and 
remember that you are not in Prussia, and if you 
ever bother me again, I will thrash you within an 
inch of your life!” 

The police agent retired, somewhat discomfited. 

oe. 
DECEIVED. 

One who has been once cheated needs to keep a 
sharp lookout. The second deception is often worse 
than the first. The following reminds us of the ab- 
sent-minded professor who ran against a lady and 
apologized to a lamp-post: 


To make a purchase a rather dignified young lady 
entered a florist’s, when she was accosted as follows, 
by a shrill voice resembling that of an old woman, 
“Shut the door! Don’t you know any better? It’s 
cold outside!” 

Very much overcome with mortification and em- 
barrassment, she looked about for the speaker, say- 
ing, “Excuse me, but the wind blew so I could hardly 
close the door.” 

“Well, mind your eye, miss, and don’t do it again!” 


and amusement, the young lady found that she had 
been conversing with ge 
Annoyed at the bird for deceiving her so, the 


intent upon examining some flowers. Suddenly the 
same voice, or what seemed to be, said to her,— 
“What can I do for you, miss?” 
“Tf you hold your tongue, I shall be gratified above 


| 
| 


| 


that she had been handed to dinner by a no- | pursued the voice, when, to her great astonishment | 


| young lady turned her back to the cage, and was | 
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THE COMPANION AND OTHER 
PAPERS. 


Do not forget that we can send you almost 
any paper or publication published in this 
country, if taken with the Companion, at a lower 
rate than the full subscription price. 
Club List. 


See our 





WHAT SHALL | BUY FOR CHRISTMAS ? 


Undoubtedly one of the very best 
CHRISTMAS CIFTS 
for a boy or girl is our improved 
Companion Scroll Saw with Drill. 


The Companion Seroll Saw is a strong, powerful, practi- 
ealmachine. Jt will do as large work, it willdoas fast 


work and it will do as nice work as any high cost amateur | 


Saw in the market. It is stronger, more durable and 
more powerful than any other cheap Saw now made. 


A Powerful Drill, 


eapable of making 2,000 revolutions per minute, is now 
attached to the Saw. This Drill is useful in Bracket Saw- 
ing, Drilling holes in Lron, Brass and other metals, 





This Is the 
GENUINE 
COMPANION 

SCROLL SAW. 


FOR ONLY $3.00, 
we will send to any address, 
1 Companion Scroll Saw with Drill. 
Extra Scroll Saw Blades. 
4 Illustrated Lessons. 
25 Scroll Saw Designs. 


FOR THE NEXT SIXTY DAYS 


we will give free with each machine 
50 New full-size Bracket Patterns, 

which are worth, when made up, at least $2500. By or 
dering the machine now, vou can saw out and make up 
enough of those beautiful brackets and fancy articles to 
more than pay for the Saw, besides having enough of 
them left to ornament your own home and give to your 
friends. 

With this Saw your boys will develope habits of indus- 
try, besides cultivating a love for Home Decoration. 
Send your order for this valuable machine as soon as pos- 


sible. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| FLORILINE. 








FOR THE TEETH AND 
BREATH, 
is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or liv- 
ing “animaleula.” leaving them pearly white, imparting 
a delighttul fragrance to the breath, 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach or 
tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, soda, 
and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly 
harmless. : 

Vrepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 OxFoRD ST., 
London, England, and retailed every where. 


WARNER BRO’S CORSETS 


~ received the Highest Medal at the recent 


4 r 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors, Their 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET (!:0 
ones) fits with perfect ease, and is war- 
ranied notto break down over the hips. 

Their HEALTH CORSET, wi 
its improved Bust, is now agreater favor- 
ite than ever, Their NURSING 
ORSET is the delight of every 
mother, 
Por sale by all leading merchants, 


WARNER BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


GIANT TOILET SOAPS. 


j Honey. | The Giants are half pounds of the 
| Glycerine. } finest quality boiled and perfumed 

Pink Bath. | pure soan,and are the cheapest Toil- 
} Bee Bath. et Soaps to be obtained anywhere, 
Made enly by ROBINSON BROS, & 


| 66 F LORILINE,” 














Oatmeal. 


Elder Flower. | CO., Winthrop Square, Boston. 


Complete Archery Guide, by mail, 10 cts. 
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| Xmas Wonder Box 


| Contains: 

12 Sheets Paper, 12 Envelopes, 3 Sheets Colored Paper, 1 
Lead Pencil, 3 Pens, | Text, 12 Comic Cards, 40 Silhouettes, 
36 Mottoes, 85 Patterns for ney Work, 112 Decaleomanie, 

132 Embossed Pictures, 50 Fancy Ornaments, | Penholder, 

300k Marks, 5 Black Tablets, 5 Picture Cards, 30 Serap- 

| Book Pictures, | Ninas Banner, | Game Age Cards,2 Xmas 
Cards, 1 Toy Parasol *. #2 ets.; by mail, 53cts. Re- 
tail value. $1 45. Postage Stamps taken. 
J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromtield St., Boston, Mass. 


World's ONLY Manufacturer of 
| 


WHEEL GHAIRS. 


Exclusivety.—ALDLL Sts les and Sizes tor 
| Invalids’ and Cripples’ 















Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and ont-doors. Comfort, du- 
rability and ease of movement un- 
equalled. Vatenteeand Maker of the 
“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial, Send stamp for [lnstrat 
ed Catatogne, and mention Youth's 
HERBERT 8S. SMIT 
32 Platt S 


A FFER! q We will during 
s s these Hard Times 
dispose of 100 NEW PIANOS & ORGANS, of 
tirst-class makers, at lower prices for cash 
Instalments than ever before ofiered. WATERS 
PIANOS & ORGANS are the BEST MADE, 
warranted 6 years. Illustrated Catalogues 
Mailed. PIANOS, 7 Octave #125, 7 1-3 do., 
#135. ORGANS, 7 Stops, 860, 8 Stops, #65 
12 Stops, ®&80 cash, in perfect order, not used 
ayear. Sheet music at half price; same atl 
cent a page. HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
Man’f’rs and Dealers, 40 East 14th St., N.Y. 


This book needs no Endorsement,—Dnr. PatmEk, 


| 
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AGENTS WANTED f D RE 
FoR To 
DR. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, wwmr 


In this new volume the Popular Author of Nicut Scena 
tN Tus Bis.e portrays with vivid and thrilling force ana 
eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and addsfresh testimony 
to the beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible, 
Agents will find this Book with its sparkling thoughts, glow- 
ing style, beautiful Engravings, and rich bindings, the best 
in the market. Terms Liberal, Circulars Free. 
Address, J,0, McOURDY & CO,, Philadelphia, Pa, 
_ —<—$—<— — << __ 











F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 


FOR AMATEURS. 
An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
} Designs, Send 3c stamp for latest Catalogue and price 
| list. 50. W. READ & CO., 
| 186-—290 Lewis Street, New York. 


A double-barrel gun, 
bar or front action 
locks; Warranted 
GUN genuine twist bar- 


| re!ls, & a good shoo- 
| eter,ornosale: with 
| rae a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent C.0.D. 
| with privilege toexamine before paying. Send stamp for 
| Catalorve. Reduced Prices and Large Discounts. 
P. POWELL & SON.Gun Dealers,228 Main St.,Cincinnati. 
AGENTS W ANTED, $50 to 


HOW TOBE 3) soNiN akan 
YOUR ow pedia of Lawand Riana’ War 
Business Men, Farmers, Me- 

LAWYER 


chanics, Property Owners, 
Tenants, everybody, every 

business. 

| Cirenlar, P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Saves many times cost. Selling fast. Send for 
| LADIES 





, Unitation. 
DR. 8. S. FITCH'S 
FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


containing description and recipes for chronic diseases, 
—no py expected until received, read and alia ee 
by mail. Address Dr. 8. S. FITCH, 

49 East 29th St., New York City. 


‘HEALTH, 

















OUR HOMESTEAD. 


‘own hone 

rou Lhe ay side nloo 

Where the ay youchs could alinost cast 
Their truitage on 5 

And the cherry-tr 3 
Phat when awa 

fn the lonesom 


Our old b id reared its walls 
F ° 











tights and heard the limbs, 
As they ecrenked against the pane; 

And those orchard trees oh, those orchard trees — 
I’ve seen my little brother rocked 

Th their tops by the summer breeze. 





The sweetbrier upon the window-sill, 
Which the early birds made glad, 
Ad the dark dan c-rese by the porden-fence 
Were all the flowers we ul 
I've looked at many a flower sinee then, 


Far brought, and rich, and rare, 
To other eyes more beautiful, 
Bat none to me so fair; 
For those roses bright —oh, those roses bright! 
I’ve twined them with my sister's leeks, 
That are laid in the dust from sight 


We hada well, a deep old well, 
Whereithe spring was never dry, 

And the cool drops down from the inossy stones 
Were falling constant! 

And there never was water half so sweet 
As that in my little enp, 

Drawn up the curb by the rude old sweep 
Which my father’s hand set up: 

And the deep old well -oh, that deep old well! 
I remember yet the splashing sound 

Of the bucket as it fell. 








Our homestead had an ample hearth, 
Vhere at night we loved to meet; 

There our mother’s voice was always kind, 
And her smile was always sweet; 

And there I’ve sat on my father’s Knee, 
And watched his truthful brow, 

With my childish hands in his raven hatr— 
That hair is silver now! | 

But that broad hearth’s light—oh, that broad hearth’s 
light! 
And my father’s look, and my mother’s simile, 

They ave in my heart to-night. *H(EBE CARY. 


+o | 
For the Companion. | 

THE LAMP AND THE LIGHT- 
HOUSE. 

A Scotch fisherman, while out one night in his| 
smack, was overtaken by a terrible storm. He 
could not tell where he was, or how to find his 
way to the landing-place. At length, his son | 
caught sight of a small light glimmering through | 
the wild darkness. He set sail towards the 
light, and soon found himself right before his 
own cottage, which stood on a clilf above the sea. 

When he got home, he found that his little | 
boy had set the lamp in an upper window, by 
whose light both father and brother had been 
saved from shipwreck. 

Every stormy night afterwards, that same 
lamp was set in the window to guide other fish- 
ermen who might be caught out in the thick 
darkness. By-and-by, it was determined to} 
build a lighthouse on the cliff. But the big blaz- | 
ing burner grew out of the little boy’s lamp. | 

A poor child in Philadelphia, the daughter of | 
a very poor widow, died a year or two age. | 
During her long sickness, her heart was full of | 
peace and the sweet love of the Saviour, 

Just before she died, she put into the hands of | 
her minister, Rev. Mr. M., a small paper box | 
that had contained some of her medicine. In| 
the box were fifty three-cent picces, which she 
had been saving up for a long time, and she had 
earned each piece by hard work. 
her minister,— 

“After Tam dead, I want you to take this | 
money and build with it a church for the poor 
people in this neighborhood.”’ 

The minister could not keep back his tears as 
the box was given to him; and Leould not, either, | 
when I saw it last summer, 


She said to 


Mr. M. took the box of coins and showed it to 
a rich lumber-merchant, who never eared any- 
thing about religion. The merchant at once of- 
fered to give lumber for building the ehurch, 
Other people who saw the box and heard its 
touching history gave money: and very soon the 
pretty mission-chureh will be finished, The 
poor Christian child's lampjwill grow into a large 
lighthouse to guide many souls to heaven, 

No person ean tell how much good may come 
from loving, yet apparently insignificant, acts, 
The lamp they light, even if it is small, may grow 
into a lighthouse, aud shine lone after they are 
dead. , 

Rey. THropore L. Cur Ler. 
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WITTY REPLY. 

Rev. Lemuel Haynes, a colored man, had to 
struggle hard for a position. But he attained 
one among the Baptist churches of Vermont, and 
was highly esteemed for his noble qualities. He 
was shrewd and witty, and few seldom got the 
better of him in an encounter with words, 
While travelling onee in Vermont, he met an 
outspoken scoffer of religion, who demanded of 


| thought he recognized. 
| suspicion of his neighbor's honesty had arisen in | 


see; but look a-here! 


| bring it out agin.’’ } 


THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





NOV. 14, 1878. 








Mr. Haynes what evidence he had for believing | 
the Divine origin of the Bible. 


“Why sir,"’ answered Mr. Haynes, “‘the Bible, 
which was written much more than a thousand 


| years ago, informs me that I should meet just 
' such a person as yourself.” 


“But how can you show that?” returned the 


| sneering skeptic. 


“The Bible says, ‘In the last days, scoffers 
shall come, walking after their own lusts.’ ”’ 

It is said that, soon after the delivery of a ser- 
mon that aroused a good deal of opposition 


{among a certain class. he was met by two reck- 


less young men, who had concerted together to 
raise a laugh at the expense of the minister. As 
they met, one of them said, “Father Haynes, 
have you heard the good news?” 

“No,” said Mr. Haynes; ‘“‘what is it?” 

“Itis great news,” said the other, ‘‘and if true, 
your business is gone.” 

“What is it?’ again inquired Mr. Haynes. 

“Whliy,”’ said the first, ‘the devil is dead.’ 
In a moment, the old gentleman, placing his 
hand upon the heads of the young men, in a 





| tone of solemnity and concern, exclaimed,— 


“Poor fatherless children! 


What will become 
of you? 


oe — 
A THIEF SHREWDLY CAUGHT. 
Dishonest people often show a great deal of 
cunning,—and they have use for a great deal. 
But very few of them master all the secrets of | 
detection, so as to perfectly shield themselves 
long in their bad trade. 


‘storms and drifts of winter. 


“Where did you get them tomatoes?”’ asked 
an old Long Island farmer of a neighbor, whose 
real estate yields not a tomato vine, His basket 
was full of very fine, ripe specimens, which he 
It was not the first time | 


his mind. 
‘Where did you get ’em?”’ he asked again. 
“Bought ’em.”’ 
“Ah! Let’s look at your hands.”’ 
With his basket on his arm, he held out both 
hands for examination. ‘‘What do you want to | 
look at my hands for? There aint nothing on 


The old farmer was washing his own hands at 
the same time in a tin basin of rain-water, with | 
a wooden bow! of soft brown soap before him. 

“No, there aint nothing on ’em that you can 
Set down your basket, and 
wash’em. It’s werry coolin’, and your face and 
hands look hot,’’ 

So saying, he emptied the basin, and filled it 
with cold water, pointed to the soap-dish, and 
relieved the bearer of his basket. The first im- 
mersion and friction of the hands in the fvater 
caused the fluid to turn green. It grew greener 
every second, and at length turned an intense 
dark green. 

“Here, Jim,”’ said the farmer to his tow-head- 
ed son, “take in this basket, and empty it, and 





Then turning to his honest neighbor, he said, 
“You hooked them tomatoes from my patch half 
an hourago. Three or four of the top ones I 
knew ina minute, Here’s your basket!” 

If any country reader of the foregoing would 
test this discovery of a theft, let him pick one or 
two tomatoes next season, separating the vines 
with naked hand, and then wash it. There is a 
mysterious something about the plant, perfectly 
colorless, that remains on the hands until water | 
removes it. 


| 

A fine illustration of the effect of a guilty deed, | 
always. One never comes out of it with clean | 
hands, however fair an appearance he may | 
put on. | 


4 <r a 
“TO MARK MOTHER’S GRAVE.” | 
One of the tenderest passages of love in pov- | 

erty is thus told by the Detroit Free Press, A | 

boy not over eleven years old, whose pinched | 


| face betrayed hunger, and whose clothing could 


scarcely be called by the name, dropped into a | 
carpenter-shop on Grand River Avenue, the other 
day, and after much hesitation explained to the 
foreman: 


“We want to get a graveboard forma. She 
died last winter, and the graves are so thick that 
we can’t hardly find hers no more. We went up 
last Sunday, and we came awful near not find- 
ing it. We thought we'd git a graveboard, so 
we wouldn't lose the grave. When we thought | 
we'd lost it, Jack he cried and Bud she cried, 
and my chin trembled so I could hardly talk.’ 

“Where is your father?” asked the carpenter. 

“Oh, he’s home, but he never goes up there 
with us, and we sha'n't tell him about the board. | 
I guess he hated ma, for he wasn’t home when 
she died, and he wouldn't buy no coffin nor noth- | 
ing. Sometimes when we are sittin’ on the door- 
steps talking about her, and Jack and Bud are 
eryin’ and I'm rememberin’ how she kissed us 
all afore she died, he says we'd better quit that 
or we'll get what’s bad for us. But we sleep up 
stairs, and we talk and ery in the dark all we 
want to. How mnueh will the board be?” 

The carpenter selected something fit for the 
purpose, and asked,— ; 

“Who will put it up at the grave?” 

“We'll take it upon our eart,”” replied the boy, 
“and [ guess the graveyard-man will help us to 
put it up.” 

“You want the name painted on, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir; we want the board white, and then 
we want you to paint on that she was our ma, 
and that she was forty-one years old, and that 
she died on the 5th of November, and that she’s 
gone to heaven, and that she was one of the best 
mothers ever was, and that we are going to be 
good jal onr lives and go up where she is when 
we die, How nruch will it all cost, sir?” 


| 


“How much have you got?” 
‘*Well,”’ said the boy, as he brought out a lit- | 


| tle calico bag and emptied its contents on the | 


bench, “Bud drawed the baby for the woman | 


next door and earned twenty cents: Jack he| 
weeded in the garden and earned forty cents, 
and he found five more in the road; I run of er- | 
rands and made kites, fixed a boy’s cart and 
helped carry some apples into a store, and I 
earned sixty-five cents. All that makes a hun- | 
dred and thirty cents, sir, and pa don’t know | 
we've got it, ‘cause we kept it hid in the ground 
under a stone.’’ } 

The carpenter meant to be liberal, but he said, 
“A vraveboard will cost at least $3." 

The lad looked from his little store of metals 
to the carpenter and back, realized how many 
weary weeks had passed since the first penny 
was earned and saved, and suddenly wailed out, 






| “Then we can’t never, never buy one, and moth- | 
er’s grave will get iost.”’ 


But he left the shop with tears of gladness in 
lis eyes, and when he returned yesterday, little | 
Bud and Jack were with him, and they had a 
cart. There was not only a headboard, but one | 
for the foot of the grave as well, and painter and | 
carpenter had done their work with full hearts 
and done it well. 

“Aint it nice—nicer than rich folks have?” 
whispered the children, as the boards were be- 
ing placed on the cart; ‘‘won’t the grave look 
nice, though, and won't ma be glad?” 

Ere this the mother’s grave has been marked, 





their orchards had they less perseverance than 
Mr. McKinstry. 

One year over eight thousand trees, large and 
small, fell victims to the mice, and the disagree- 
able effect is still 2 pag in a large gap in the 


| orchard not yet filled out. 


There are borers to pursue with wire, knife, 
gouge and chisel; there are sun-scald and fungus 
to watch against; many trees are borne down 
with their loads, and crash into sad ruins. 

— ter meee 
A BEAR FIGHT. 

A most terrible fight between a man and a 
grizzly bear occurred recently in a mountain 
above West Point, Cal. Mr. Rogers, a ranch- 
man, while hunting squirrels, came suddenly 
upon a huge grizzly feeding on the carcass of a 
sheep. What took place is thus told: ‘‘His first 
impulse was to run, but his better judgment told 
him that if he did so and should be pursued by 
the grizzly, esgape would be impossible. 

“There was a chance that the grizzly might 
not attack him if he retained a bold attitude; but 
this was dispelled by the bear giving a low growl, 
and advancing towards him. 

“When the grizzly had got within about fif- 
teen steps of him, Rogers threw his rifle to his 


| shoulder, and with a steady aim planted a bullet 


in the bear’s breast, just inside the point of the 


and when night comes, the three motherless ones | right shoulder. 


will cuddle close together and whisper their grat- | 


itude that it cannot be lost to them, even in the | 


SRO 
For the Companion. 


MORAL INFLUENCE. 


On mountain-top, beside a rill I stood, 

So small, a thirsty deer might drink it dry, 
Yet far below it swelled to mighty flood 

That mirrored countless stars and arching sky! 
Yes, at its source we'd wait to gather up 
The drops that oozed from earth in drinkin 
Yet where it spread for miles and miles aw 
A hundred steamers proudly urged their w 
And joining greater stream where cities stand, 

They rolled commingled with impetuous roar, 
And proudly stretching o’er the fertile land, 

Reached goal at last—old ocean’s boundless shore. 
So moral influence like this rill may start, 

A gentle word at first, or tender strain, 
Yet how it gladdens many a weary heart; 

And pours sweet healing through the depths of pain! 


So, broad’ning ever, blessing as it goes, 
sy sunbeams gilded in the darkest days, 
Like a grand river, moral influence flows; 
Its main, eternity—its voice, God’s praise! 
GEORGE BaNCROFT GRIFFITH. 
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A LARGE ORCHARD. 

Mr. McKinstry has an orchard of three hun- 
dred acres and 30,000 trees. It is located on the 
banks of the Hudson, in Columbia County. Its 
present thriving condition is the result of twenty- 
four years of labor. A line of more than twenty- 
six hundred trees, standing ten feet apart, marks 
its boundary. A writer thus describes this im- 


“With a grow], so ferocious that it resembled 
a roar, the infuriated animal rushed forward to 
the attack. Throwing aside the now useless 
rifle, and drawing his knife, Rogers braced him- 
self for the death-struggle. 

‘As the shaggy monster reared upon its 
haunches, its great black convex head towering 
two feet above Rogers, the latter involuntarily 
threw up his left arm like a pugilist on guard. 

“The bear seized the arm in its mouth, and 
throwing its great paws over the shoulders of the 
hunter, hugged him in an embrace so cruel that 
his eves seemed starting from their sockets, and 
the blood gushed from his nostrils. 

‘“Rogers’s right arm was free, and he drove 
the blade of his knife into the side of the grizzly 
close to the shoulder. The blade reached a vital 
point, but its immediate effect was only to in- 
crease the grizzly’s ferocity. 

“Rogers plied his knife with the energy of 
desperation, driving it again and again in the 
vitals of the bear, while the latter, with claws 


| and teeth, lacerated its human foe in the most 


frightful manner 

“The bear endeavored to support itself despite 
its wounds, wavered for an instant, and then, 
with a moan, the huge monster toppled over, 
dragging the man with it, the latter falling partly 
underneath. The bear relinquished its hold, and 
Rogers, torn, lacerated and bleeding, crawled far 
enough away to escape being rent to pieces by 
the death-struggles of the grizzly. 

“Although victorious, Rogers's condition was 
critical in the extreme. He was a mile anda 
half from home, so weak and faint he could 
scarcely stand, and in danger of bleeding to 








mense orchard: 


There are about one hundred varieties of ap- | 


death before he could reach help. _* : 
“He managed to reach a spring in sight of his 
house, when his endurance at last gave way, and 


ples grown; but like all wise and experienced | he fell in a dead faint by the water's edge. For- 


pomologists the owner is gradually reducing | 


these 
profitable and popular ones. 
There are seven thousand Greenings, six thou- 


tunately he was soon after discovered by his son, 


varieties to not more than ten of the most | 1d of some twelve years, who immediately 


gave the alarm. Rogers was taken home and 
his wounds temporarily dressed, an express in 


sand Baldwins, four thousand Kings, nearly as | tte meantime being sent for a physician. 


many Wagners (this apple has the merit of bear- | 


ing every year), six hundred Northern Spy, eight 
hundred Red Astrachan, seven hundred of a 


| choice native variety known as ‘‘Derrick’s Graft’’ | 
or “Richard's Graft,’’ and almost as luscious at | 


this season as a peach, and often measuring thir- 
teen inches around each specimen, with hun- 
dreds of Newtown Pippins and other favorite 
kinds. 

There are Pound Sweets that bear seven bar- 


be packed into a barrel. 

A great many of these apples are shipped to 
English markets, and are very popular there. 
It is hardly known to us as yet what a vast open- | 
ing is there for our best fruits. 

A small export business has been done for 
many years, and American apples, chiefly New- 
town po. we could be recognized in the fruit 
shops anc 
thirty years back or more; but since 1875 the 
shipments have greatly increased. 


In 1875 seventy thousand barrels were sent | scribed—the 


abroad; the next year nearly five hundred thou- 
sand barrels were exported, and last year, which | 


| Was a poor year, the exports reached nearly one 


hundred thousand. 
3ut this mark 
world; only the best quality of the best varieties, 








free from blemish, and put up and packed by | 1 


skilful hands, are wanted or can be sold there; 
so that this opening can only be supplied by 
those who grow their fruit in the very best man- 
rer. 

In addition to all these apples, there are sev- 


enteen hundred pear trees, of which five hun- | 
dred are Bartletts, some thousands of cherries, | 


among which are one thousand black Tartarian, 


five hundred Governor Wood, and hundreds | 


each of other valuable kinds. 

There are er enough to make a decently 
large orchard of themselves, and modestly hid- 
ing beneath the taller trees are an immense 
number of red currant bushes. 

The ground is ploughed several times in the 
year, and when the wood growth promises to be 
excessive the land is laid down to clover, That 
this management is successful is shown by the 
condition of the trees. 

It must not be supposed that the owner is free 





from the usual cares and troubles which beset | 


mankind of the industrious sort; on the contra- 


| 
rels to a tree, and Kings, of which only sixty can | 


“The grizzly was the largest ever known to 
have been killed in the county. It measured 
nine feet in length, ‘over all,’ and weighed one 
thousand four hundred pounds. 

“Mr. Rogers is lying in an extremely critical 
condition.”’—Calavaras (Cal.) Chronicle. 





SOURCES OF MRS. BROWNING’S 
POETRY. 

The depth of feeling and range of sympathy 
which characterize the poems of Mrs. Browning 
are due, in part, to the fact that she had been 
for years an invalid, and had known the grief 
which God alone can alleviate. 


In 1839 or 40, when Miss Barrett was about 
| twenty-six, her health gave way, and she was 


markets by American travellers for| carried to the English Sanitarium of Torquay, 


where she remained some two years. 

Here took place the sad accident so often de- 
rowning of her best-beloved broth- 
er before her eyes, in Tor Bay, a few minutes 
after she had parted with him. 

It was a terrible grief to her, but perhaps more 
is made of its effect upon her sensitive heart 


et is the most exacting in the | than is altogether warrantable; for she quickly 


| addressed herself to literary occupation for re- 
ief. 

Writing to Mr. Horne not long after, she says, 

“T being weak, was struck down as by a bodily 

blow—in a moment—without having time for 
| tears, . . . . but oh, God's will is so high above 
humanity that its goodness and perfectness can- 
not be scanned at a glance, and would be very 
terrible if it were not for His manifested love in 
Jesus Christ. Only that holds our hearts togeth- 
er when He shatters the world.” 

Her bodily health was of the frailest. ‘‘I faint 
| every time Iam lifted from my sofa,’’ she says; 
and when she did go back to Wimpele Street, 
London, she lay behind curtained windows, in a 
| deep seclusion, for some eight years, seeing only 
| a few intimate friends. 
| Yet the most eager quest after knowledge was 
| 


kept up. The Hebrew and Greek books lay 
within reach of the invalid at all times, as well 
| as all the best current literature of the day, and 
| the endless writing went on without intermis- 
| sion. ‘My physician forbids Greek; he does not 


| know that it is the mental stimulant that keeps 


|ry, many men would have made firewood of | the body alive.’’—Sunday Magazine. 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE BARN. 
O Jack, are you up in the hay-loft? 
I'm coming up there, too. 
I'm tired of being a lady, 
I'd rather have fun with you. 
There’s company in the parlor, 
And mamma whispered to me, 
“Now do be a lady, Pussie, 
And see how good you can be.” 


But, Tack, it was really dreadful! 





L couldn't sit still, you knew, 

And most likely the company wondered 
To see me fidgeting so. 

But I heard you laughing and shouting, 
And I knew you were having fun, 

And I looked at the clock and wondered 
How soon her call would be done. 


But while they were busy talking, 
And didn’t remember me, 

I just slipped out as softly! 
And here I am, you see. 

O Jack! it is awfully jolly 
Not to be grown-up folks; 

They never have fun in the hay-loft, 
Laughing and telling jokes. 


They can’t go hunting for hens’ egga, 
Or swing on the old barn-door, 

Or climb this steep old ladder, 
And jump, like us, to the floor. 

To sit in a chair is horrid, 
To sit on a beam is fun, 

And we don’t care if we’re sunburned, 
We aren’t afraid of the sun. 


Just fancy mamma and sister 
Rolling about in the hay! 
It makes me langh—because surely 
Their “trains” would be in the way. 
I heard papa call me a “‘Tom-boy;” 
I'd rather be that, I declare, 
Than to sit for another hour 
So still in a parlor chair. 


Just think of the time I wasted, 

When I might have been here with you! 
And it may be another half-hour 

Before her visit is through. 
I'm sorry for mamma and sister, 

Long dresses, long manners and all! 
And, Jack, I'll be sorrier still, dear, 

When you and “Pussie’’ grow tall. 

Mary D. BRINE. 


For the Companion. 
DINAH’S SPOILED CHILD. 
Little Dinah had no pretty doll, like black- 


| Now, one day Dinah’s mother called her in to, and crackled, and ran like wild-fire up the 
| entertain Zeek while she put out her washing, | hillocks and down into the hollows, until scores 
jand Pompey took that opportunity to hang the and scores of acres were burning, with nothing 
pillow-baby with a string around its neck against, to check its eourse except the little mountain 
| pillow-bat th a string around its neck against ; to check it pt the litt] 
% ‘ 


the outside cabin wall. 

But as Zeek entertained 
himself very well upon the 
floor, Dinah hurried out again 
to attend to her own family 
matters. When she discoy- 
ered the indignity that had 
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| been offered her child, she set up such a wild! fo) the » 


how! that everybody crowded to the cabin door 
to see what could be the matter. 
And Grandfather Pete, secing that Pompey 
, was at the bottom of the mischief, ran after him 
| with his stick as fast as he could hobble. 
| And the last seen of Pompey, for more than an 
hous, was two little black heels flying along the 
sand of the beach. 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BArTEs. 


os a 





For the Companion. 
BURNING THE FOG. 

Not the London fog, you may be sure, for, 
though they tell us that is almost thick enough | 
to cut with a knife, it is much too wet to burn. | 

It was the Welsh fog, or long grass tl.at grows | 
thickly on the mountains; and that, when it dies | 
in the fall, is called fog, and is set fire to, so that | 





eyed Rose, or blonde-haired French Marguerite, 
but had to content herself with almost 
any bit of cloth she could find, rolled 
up and fastened together with a pin. 
Her favorite child was a pillow, 
around whose ample waist she tied 
gracefully an old apron. Then it was 
ready to have lavished upon it all her 
love, and sundry 
boxes upon the ears 
besides, to remind 
it occasionally that 


it must “look out thar!” 
Dinah played with this pillow- 

baby by the hour, and was much 

fonder of it than of little Zeek in the cradle. 
But Pompey loved to tease her, and they were 

sure to get into trouble whenever he found her 

Singing a melody to her child. For he would 

pinch it, and stand it upon its head, and do 


the young grass in the spring may have room to | 
grow and be fed by the 












SS VA ashes of the old fog. 
aoa § These “mountain burn- 
\ ings’ were always looked 
it | forward to by the chil- 


dren with great delight, 
and we could hardly wait 
7 until the fog was pro- 
nounced fit to burn. 

Then, some fine warm 
afternoon, we would 
mount our ponies, which 
were too much used to 
these mountain fires to be 
seared, and under the 
leadership of my father, 
would start off for the 
mountains, carefully 
minding which way the 
wind blew, jump off our 
ponies, put our left arm 
through the rein, and 
then pluck handfuls of 
the dry grass. 

Our matches were made 
of thin splints of wood, 
somewhat like what you | 
now use for “splint- 
work,”’ sharpened on one 
end, and dipped in phos- 
phorus; of these we each 
took a supply. Then, as 
my father struck the flint 
and steel in the tinder- | 
box, we would light our! 
matches, set fire to our | 
thick bunch of grass, and | 
keeping to the windward, | 





would run along the line | 
as directed, our ponies | 
keeping pace with us, set- 
| ting the fog on fire here and there, and delight- 





streams and rivulets. 

These, unless they were 
pretty large, were leaped 
over by the fire, or the 
wind would carry the 
sparks over, catching the 
dry grass on the other 
side. 

Sometimes in this hill 
country, the wind changes 
very suddenly, so it was 
necessary to take our po- 
nies with us, for neither 
we nor they were fire- 
proof,—then for a quick 
mounting of the boys and 
girls, anda galloping out 








[NUTS TO CRACK} 
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Fnigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &e. 
1. 
| AN ASTRONOMICAT, PUZZLE STORY. 
PETER'S EXCURSION, 
{Containing the names of thirty-four hesvenly bodies 


and constellations. Each hidden name appeals aistinetly 
to the eve or ear.) 


of the smoke and swift- | 
running fire! | 


There were no houses | 


Once upon a time, a Jew, Peter by name, planned 


to make a tour of the universe, and invited all his 
| friends to come, toe. 


He chartered a special train. The name of the lo- 












or trees to be endangered 
by these annual burnings 
on the mountains, for you 
ean ride miles and miles 
on pony-back without see- 
ing either, and the cattle, 
and ponies, and sheep, 
easily keep out of its 
track. 

Our “big fire’? goes on 
blazing and flashing until 
hundreds and hundreds 


of acres are on fire. Wego home to 
ind as the night closes in, we watch 
from our windows the grand illumina- 
tion our own hands have made, and 
men are sent to watch its progress, and PUREE. MAECHRIGA RCo aeatienise Cane ane 
to check it if it should intrude too far | th pip Bey ola do ee ee a eee ae 
upon the pasturings which are reserved 
aiting of the stock. 


look out upon the bare and blackened moun- | “without a vest, and with only one boot especially?” 


tain-side, which for some time, until the drench- | _ “0, Rio Nonio is our principal stopping-plac 
ing autumn rains come, are very unsightly; but | 
these same blackened hillsides give us immense | 0Ut boots. Put this hydrangea in your button-hole, 
crops of delicious berries in the next season, 


eo _ 


For the Companion. 


In the morning, we | 


comotive I have already mentioned. ‘This train was 
announced to start from the source of the Sunday 
River, in South Africa. It was to travel by what 
might be considered truly rapid transit. For by 
taking the proper direction, tiie conductor, a Duteh- 
man, Whose name was Herr Culees, dun., oddly 
enough expected to make the round trip and return 
to the same point twenty-four hours betore the time 
of starting. The libration of the train was effected 
by a spike at each point where it) was considered 
necessary. These admirable arrangements were the 
result of much careful forethought, 

Having arrived at the station wilh his company of 
tourists, Peter called out, 

“The conductor wishes to convene us at the rear 
of the train, that he may seat us properly.” 

-egey Archer demurred a little, through timidity. 

“Please hasten, Peggy! Suspense is a 
ble now,” said Peter, “You know my ebhorrence 
of delay. Your ma’s coming, and Lrene, too. Mark, 
Eben, Adolph, into the train quickly, can’t you?” 

“We can, sir,” they replied; ‘but seriously, what 
sort of conveyance is this? You ran us aground in 
the boat the other day, and we are a little afraid te 
venture this time with you.” 








at. [risk nothing, when | invite so large a com 
pany, I assure you.”” 

“Then leap us over this obstacle,” they said. 

“But how can I ever go,” asked Jemmy Nye, 








’ 
| replied Peter. “Don't sigh! Keepup a good heart, 
Jemmy. There you will see respectable men with- 


| and you are all right. Come quickly, one and all. 
The engine whistle is sounding out like the moo, not 
of a cow indeed, but of some mammoth bull.” 

| All entered quickly, and down they all sat, ear- 

| nestly talking of the various sights which they might 


A NOVEMBER DAISY. 


Here is a little daisy, 
In a new cap; 

I thought he was asleep 
In his mother’s lap. 


| — to see. 

| n closing this, another puzzle-story, I will simply 

| say, that if the boys and girls of the astronomy class 

| who read this will use both eyes and ears with their 
former curiosity, they will readily discover hidden 

| herein, not only the name of the engine which pro- 

| pelled the train containing the party of excursion- 


His cap hid away, 
White fringe and all, 

Waiting for the Spring 
To give him a call. 


He looks up as fearless 
As if it were June, 
And a whole flock of birds 
Were singing in tune; 
Dear little daisy, 
The birds have gone away; 
Why did you come 
This November day? 


The sun shone so brightly ' 
After the rain, 
I thought I would get up 
And dress me again. 
I’m not quite alone, 
For here by my bed, 
You see little Clover 
With his red head. 


We can’t stay much longer; 
We're wanted below, 
In our snug little crib 
Beneath the soft snow; 
But the day was so lovely, 
We thought we would try 
To make one more visit 
And bid you good-by. 
ee 
For the Companion. 
CATS IN THE OLDEN TIME. | 
Many, many years ago, when cats were more | 
searce than they are now, they were being high- | 
ly prized, especially in Wales, where the old| 
laws fixed the price of a kitten when it was born 
at one penny; when it could see and began to 
hunt for mice, at twopence; but when it had | 
caught a mouse it was worth fourpence, which 
was then the price of a young calf. 


At that time wild cats were kept by kings for | 


hunting, and the officers who had the charge of 
them ranked as high as those who had care of 
the king’s hounds, and were called Cututores. 
Cats were first brought into England from the 
Island of Cyprus by some foreign merchants who 
came over for tin; and from Malta, in the same 


Maltese pussies. 
~~ -4@ — 
Jtnco is the Basque word for God. It isn’t 
therefore, safe to use words of which you do not 


every other disrespectful thing he could think of. | ing to see and hear it as it flashed, and blazed, | know the meaning. 


| sea —the Mediterranean —came our beautiful | 


ists of which I have spoken, but also the names of 
thirty-four different places in the starry firmament, 
which they visited during this wonderful journey of 
minus twenty-four hours in length. 

LILIAN PAYSON. 


2 
PICTORIAL DIAMOND. 





Write the word describing each of these symbols 
in their order, to form a diamond, as shown above. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Olive, trunk, rush, sloe (slow), brake, thyme 
(time), popper, sage, spruce, nettle, cane, myrtle, 
four-o’clock, Melissa, basil, lavender, chestnut, to- 
bacco, wild-oats, elder, lily, rose, hazel, yew (you), 
bluebells, snowball, timothy, wax, daisy, spine, pa- 
tience, box, ear, prim, rue, cherry, hop, style, sear- 
city, rice, wood (would), stocks, cheat, thrift, hon- 
esty, roots, orange, evening primrose. 

2. Rheumatic pains (room-attic-pains). Pane (pain) 
annihilator. 

3. Pearly, early, flying, lying, brushing, rushing, 
peas. raising, slighting, lighting, charming, 
harming. 

4.ME ! 

EMERY 
TENOR 
L RES 

5. Now, Damon! deliver a Lodi deified idol, a re- 

viled nomad won. 
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SAVED FROM DEATH. 

We might show, on a large seale, how conformity 
to the laws of health always lowers the death-rate, 
and has even banished from some lands the most ter- 
rible pestilences that once raged in them; but we 
will givea very simple illustration nearer home, that 
will not only serve for the benefit of children cared 
for by parents, but also for older persons. 

The first six years in the history of the Orphan 
Asylum at Albany may be divided into two equal 
periods, In the first three years there were between 
thirty and forty deaths, from four to six children, 
and sometimes more, being constantly on the sick- 
list. In the last, there were only three deaths, and 
these were of inmates just admitted; two of whom 
were idiots. 

During the latter period, daily ablutions took the 
place of ablutions once in three weeks; unbolted 
bread was substituted for fine white bread; animal 
food was banished; rice, Indian puddings, vegeta- 
bles, fruits and milk, were continued, and more at- 
tention was paid to clothing, | 
exercise. 


wedding, fresh air and 


Here is a most significant result, clearly due to 
hygiene, —the deaths reduced from thirty-odd to 
three! 

Throughout our land, in our homes as well as in 
asylums, the “slaughter of the innocents” is con- 
stantly going on, decade after decade, through igno- 
rance or neglect of the laws of health and life. 
There is not a doubt that the death-rate among chil- 
dren can be greatly reduced. 
is on parents! 


What a responsibility 
- 
INCIDENTS OF THE PESTILENCE,. 

The incidents of the pestilence raging in the South 
remind one of a poet’s inspirations, which lead him— 

“From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

When a cottager on Custom House Street, New 
Orleans, went to look for his strong box, the other 
day, that he might take from it enough money to 
bury his dead child, he found that it had been robbed. 


The police traced the strong box toa negress of 
the neighborhood, and the victim had a pen in his 
hand, preparing to sign an affidavit against her, 
when it was suddenly announced in his hearing that 
his wife had taken the fever. 

Dropping the pen, he rushed to his home, nursed 
his wife until she died, and then died of the fever 
himself. Thus the negress escaped the penitentiary 
and holds the strong box. 

One day last week, the body of an old Memphis 
darky, known as Mack,—quite a character in his 
way,—was found in the back yard of his little 
shanty. Without delay, his friends solicited the aid 
of a benevolent society, procured a coflin, nailed 
down the lid, and started to bear Mack to his last 
resting-place. 

When half-way to the cemetery, however, there 
was a vigorous kicking against the coflin-lid, un- 
earthly howls came from within, and in a moment, 
the woolly head of the old fellow emerged from a 
much-shattered box, 

Mack was dead-drunk only. 


7 
AN UNRECOGNIZED PUN, 
Not unfrequently 





a witty man has reason, as he 
sees his pun fall tlat upon unappreciating ears, to 
quote Gray's lines, 


“Full many a flower is born to blush unse en 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air 


A writer in the Boston 7Jranscript mentions one 
such an occasion: 


Atadinner party where were gathered a number 
of Boston's most noted wits, a brilliant essayist was 
telling of an experience he had in a country inn. 
He was opening a bottle of ale, he said, when the 
cork flew out, struck the window and broke a pane. 
It never seemed right,” he continued, “for the 
landlord to make me pay for the glass that the ale 
broke, but he did.” 

“On the contrary,” observed a quiet gentleman, 
but little given to punning, ‘it see ms to me only just. 
*Qui facit per ale-ium facit per se.” 

Will the reader believe it? not a smile was seen 
around the board; not a soul “saw” it. 





The Latin quotation is a legal maxim, meaning 





THE 


that “what a man does through another he does 
himself.” The word alium (another), pronounced so 
as to sound ale-ium, is the pun. 





> 


CAUGHT. 

The art of the fisherman sometimes takes advan- 
tage of the blind rapacity of many swimmers of the 
deep. An accidental result of such baiting is re- 
ported in the Fall River (Mass.) News. Capt. Whit- 
more, of the schooner L. 7. Whitmore, which ar- 
rived recently from Forida, reports that one day 
during the passage, when apparently becalmed, he 
threw lis log to see if he was making any headway. 


The log was one of the new patent kind. In 
the course of a few moments, Capt. Whitmore took 
hold of the log-line to pull in the log, when, to his 
astonishment, he found he could not move it. Call- 
ing two or three men to his assistance, they succeed- 
ed in getting the log close up to the vessel, when, to 
their astonishment, they discovered that they had a 
large sword-fish in tow. It is supposed that he 
grabbed the log when it was first thrown overboard, 
and when injan upright position; that it became 
wedged in his mouth in some manner, and the more | 
the fish tried to free himself, the more did he become 
“snarled up” in the log-line. However, another | 
line was made fast to him, and the crew of the Whit- 
more finally got him on board. He weighed about | 
three hundred pounds. j 


— 


NO SOUP, NO DINNER. 

The marine maxim, “Obey orders if you break | 
owners,” was once strictly heeded by a land-lubber. 
“Ata hotel they were one day short of a waiter, 
when a newly-arrived Hibernian was hastily made 
to supply the place of a more expert hand. 


“*Now, Barney,’ said mine host, ‘mind you serve 
every man with soup, anyhow.’ 

“And I'll do that same,’ said the alert Barney. 

“The soup came on, and Barney, after helping all 
but one guest, came upon the last one. ‘Soup, sir,’ 
said Barney. 

*“«*No soup for me,’ said the gent. 

“*But you must have it,’ said Barney; 
rules of the house.’ 

“*Who cares for the house!’ exclaimed the guest, 
highly exasperated. ‘When I don’t want soup I 
won't eat it! Get along with you!’ 

“*Well,’ said Barney, with solemnity, ‘all I can 
just say is jest this; it’s the regulations of the house, 
and not a drop else ye’ll get till ye finish the soup! 

eat traveller then gave in, and the soup was 
used,” 


‘it’s the 


——_—_—¢———— 


APPLE BLOSSOMS IN OCTOBER. 

A correspondent (Mr. B. W. Marsh) sends us, from 
Cabot, Vt., several apple blossoms, with the follow- 
ing explanation of their appearance: | 

“About three weeks ago (the date of his letter is | 
Oct. 11) I set on fire in the orchard a brush-heap. 
The blaze, carried by the wind to a small apple tree, 
scorched the leaves of one limb till they were brown. 

“Yesterday (Oct. 10) the boys, as they were gath- 
ering apples, found that scorched limb covered with 
beautiful apple blossoms. My explanation of the 
fact is this: | 

“The buds for the next year’s blossoms are formed | 
early in the fall. In June the heat of the sun starts 
the sap and brings out the blossoms. The unnatural 
heat of the flame from the brush-heap did, prema- 
turely, in October, what the sun would have done 
next June.” 


ae 


AN UNDESIRABLE ROOM-MATE, 

Scott, the greatest of English novelists, made use | 
of superstition in his works, but he had not a parti- | 
cle of it in his nature. Basil Hall says that Scott | ~ 
told him, on the last evening of the year 1824, when 
they were talking over this subject, that, 
once arrived at a country inn, he 
no bed for him. 


| 
| 


having | 
was told there was | 


“No place to lie down at all?” said he. “No,” 
said the people of the house; “none except a room | 
in which there is a « — lying. 

“Well,” said he, “did the person die of any conta- | 
gious disorder?” 

“Oh, no, not at all 

“Well, then,” 
other bed.”” 

“So,” said Sir Walter, “I laid me down, and never | 
had a better night’s sleep in my life.” r 

ADVICE TO STUDENTS. 

A medical journal, advising students how to take 
care of themselves, says: “Sit up to the table when 
you read; easy-chairs abolish memory. 
the same book too long at one sitting. 


,” said they. 
continued he, “let me have the | 


Do not read 
If you are 
really weary of one subject, change it for another, 

“Read steadily for three hours a day for five days 
in the week. The use of wet towels and strong coffee 
betrays ignorance of how to read. 

“Test the accuracy of your work as soon as you 
have finished it. Put your facts in order as soon as 
you have learned them. | 

“Never read after midnight. Do not go to bed 
straight from your books. Never let your reading | 
interfere with exercises or digestion. Keep a clear | 
head, a good appetite and a cheerful heart.” | 


~ 


MENTAL FOOD. 

Scholars and teachers may learn something of | 

value from these sentences of Prof. Hall, of Auburn | 
Seminary: 

He held that the value of mental food depended 

on the digesting of it, and not on the amount swal- 


lowed. But. he supposed that there could be | 
no true digestion without something to digest. | 


~ - 

A DETROIT? restaurateur hangs out a sign of “free | 
chops 
shows them an axe and a wood-pile. 


Lady (giving an apple to a little boy)— 


apple to the one of us three here whom you think | only 115; 


the handsomest.””. The boy looked for a moment at 
all three ladies, took the apple and—ate it. 








| perior, 50 cents. 


| Larrp’s Bloom or Yourtu. 
| aware that in order to dominate the broadcloth sex, it is 


,’ and when the old loafers come around he | 


| PIANOS Retsil price. 
“Give this —— 
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J. Jay Gould’s new Catalogue of wonderful novelties 
in pictures,fancy goods and games, specially for Christmas, 
free. The Xmas box is a rare treatfor children. (Com. 





$3 A DAY aa, FINE ART NOVELTIES 
Catalogue sent free. J. UFFORD’S SONS, Boston 


Whe Engraver’s model Cabinet. Free forstamp. G. C. 
Loewenthal & Com.,722 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIG PAY Y tosell our Rubver Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, O. 

AGENT. Wanted to sell Dr. Chase’s 2000 Recipe Book. 

New Price List. You double your money. 


Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

FARMERS Address 8. L. Warp, 11 Merchants Row, 
Boston, for best prices for Fruit, Butter, 

Eggs, Poultry, Game, t urs and vegetables of all kinds. 


7 - Beautiful Christmas and New Year’s Cards 
9) (original designs), no two alike, no name, post-paid, 














and all interested, 86: oa for circulars, 
Am. Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 





{15 cts. H. Thomas & Co., P. O. Box 1637, Phila., Pa. 


% USTRALIAN WHEAT won first prize at Panis. 


Best in the =, Sample pkt. and Circulars, Bloode “ad | 





Stock, Poultry, &c., SENT FREE of charge. W. ATLEE B 
PEE & Co., Seed W: are house, 221 Chureh St., Phila. 
ELEPHONE CARDS. The latest novelty. § 


s. 
Cards, with name, 25 cts. hag ae Cards (no two 
alike), 25 cts. 50 Tinted Bri 
cts. P 











® 50 Scroll (no name), 
ERRY MASON Ps c O., Boston, Mass. 
OMBINATION Match-Safe, Postage- -Stamp Hold- 
/ erand Pin-Cushion. Latest Pocket Novelty. Nickel 
silver plated. Attractive and convenient. Price, 25 cts., 
. g 
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postpaid. C. A. NOYES, 82 Water St., Boston, ¥ 
mo Ghyere. PETERSILEA’S 
Acade _ c, Elocution and Langua- 
es, 241 Columbus Ave., Boston. In alliance with the 


oyal Academy, London, ‘and Royal Conservatory, Leip- 
zig. Classes ‘of Four pupils, $10 
advantages. Send neon lor Circular. 
100 Scrap Pictures. We.! 100 Tran sfer, 10c.! 20 F loral 
Motto Cards, We.' 10 Perforated Mottoes, ic. 
Chromo Mottoes, We.! 4 Fine 6x8’ Chromos, We.! | Florat 
Surprise, We.! All for + postpaid! AGENTS 
ANTED! Circulars, withsamples, l0c. Stamps 
taken! J.W.FRIZZEL L. Sinemen Md., Headquarters 
for Pictures, Mottoes, Frames, etc. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


#4 Self-Inkiny Printing Press, 
with complete outtit, 85 50, 8 larger sizes. 
Catalogue and reduced price list free. 

U. HOOVER, PHILapetpnia, Pa. 


100 EMBOSSED PICTURES 


For 25 cents—Flowers, Heads, Birds 25 Superb, 25 
cents; 40 Large and Fine, $1. 2 E aes Crosses, very 
fine, 4x7 in., 20 cents. A k urge variety y the sheet. 
DECALCOMANIE. 30) yeas d, 25 cents; 100 Su- 
Your choice of $1 25 worth for $1. 
ALLACE PHELPS & Co., Box 47, Chicago. 
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Cheapest Toy Lantern to' Best Stereopticon. 


Magic Lantern 


AND 60 VIEWS ONLY 825. 
CATALOGUE FREE! eS WANTED! 

Great Needham fs THEO J. HARBA 

Musical Marvel. i809 Filbert St., Puladetphia, Pa. 


FUN $3 Press”: 


AND Z etc. (Self-inker $5) 9 Larger sizes 


MONEY ui! Catalogue of Prewee! Type; Eley 
MAKING, &xcersio 


— 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co. 
$14 Shot-Cun. 


Meriden, Conr 

The best Double-Barrel Shot-Gun in the world for 
the money. Warranted genuine twist, with flask-belt, 
box-wads, box-caps, wad-punch. Also our celebrated 
Kentucky = or $12, w: —— ornosale. Send for 











TIllustratec alc et and List t 
JAMES hows N, tere RPRISE GUN WoRKsS : 
| Established 1848. ) & 13 138 Wood St. ‘t., P Pittsburgh, DP 








TELEPHONES 


For Business Purposes, ours excel all oth- 

ers in clearness and volumeof tone. Ilus- 

trated Circular and Testimonials for 3 cts. 
J. R. HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 





To Draw Willing Slaves 
to their feet, the ladies render themselves magnetic with 
The dear creatures are well 


only necessary for them to look lovely. A brilliant com- 
plexion being the most irresistible of feminine attractions, 
they take care to insure its possession by using the only 
certain means for attaining it. Their sway then be- 
comes absolute, and man kneels in homage at the feet of 
beauty. 


20 PIGLES MUSIC FOR 25 ON, 


ior Bold slue (two beautiful songs 
by —— “aa Nancy Lee), Dear Little Heart, Stars 
o’er us Gently were Shining, Love-sick Boy, Judge’s 
Song (from *Frial by Jury”), Speed Well, Song of the Old 
Bell, ’m a Forester Free and Bold. INSTRU MEN- 
TAL—Swedish Wedding Marci, Fairy Queen Galop, 
Will o’ the Wisp, Song of Village Maiden, Chimes of May 
Bells, Sighing tor Home, Happy Reveries, Four Contra 
Dances (Roger de Coverley, Off She Goes, The Triumph, 
Quaker Wi These 20 popul: ur pieces are allin the Nov, 
No. of MusicaL Hours —*the handsomest musical month- 














} ly.” Only 25 cts,, or 6 months for 75 ets. Or trom 


Novy. toend of next year, 14 months, with 3 Premiums, 


{all for $1 50, (Over 8 OO worth of music in every 


yw Stamps taken. G. W. RICHARDSON 


CoO., 37 Temple Place, Boston. 


STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness. Durability & Cheapness. Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS AT HALF PRICE. 


We mail to any address in the United States the best 
books in all departments of literature, standard and mis- 
cellaneons, at half list price. Our stock the largest in the 
United States, and additions being daily made. Cata- 
logue free. Send postal with name of yourself and 
friends. Also send for specimen copy of Toledo BLADE, 
the best family paper published. 

Address THE BLADE, Toledo, O 


$1,000, only $275. RBeau- 


tiful 7 Octave Pianos. 8125. 73;.$135. 
Great bargains. QORCANS 16 Stops, 
New 9 Stops, only $5750. Illustrated 





; New snaner with mnchinformation free. Please address 


EL F. BEATTY, Wasnryeros, N. J. 


Numerous free | 


NOW FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS! 


Fathers and Mothers,—brothers and Sisters,—Uncles 
and Aunts,—all, both old and young, who have any inter 
est in, or love for, the 


BOYS AND CIRLS, 


—and who does not ?—are beginning now to think of the 
important question, as “Christmas” and “New Year’s” 


are at hand, 
What Shall I Give? 


And the Little Folks are, no doubt, beginning also to 
think of another question, to them equally important, 


What Shall I Get? 


We can help everybody to answer the first of these ques- 
tions, and that will secure the answer to the last. 


| CRANDALL’S 


BLOCKS AND TOYS 


Are the most fascinating things ever invent- 
ed for children. To this fact, hundreds and thou- 
sands of Boys and Girls, in this and in other countries, 
who have become the happy possessors of one or more ot 
these toys, are ready to testify. Many of these Sets of 
Blocks are truly wonderful, being susceptible of thou- 
sands of different combinations, calling into play all the 
ingenuity of the youthful operator, and instructing while 
they delight. On the last cover-page of the Youth’s 
Companion Premium List may be see: illustra- 
tions of some of these attractive toys, and we give below 
a list of them with prices: 








Cr: andall’ 5 Mappy Family. Price, $2. Express paid 
by the recipiei 

Crandall’ s Te Artillery. Price, $3. Express 
paid by the recipient, 

Crandall’s Pastries School. 
prepaid, $1 2 

| Crandall’s Alphabet Blocks. Price, 75 cts. By 

mail, prepaid, $0 cts 

Crandall’s C hhinese Blocks. Price, $1. 
prepaid, $1 2 

Crandall's Ait 
paid, $1 20. 

Crandall’s E xpression- -Blocks. Price, 50 cts. By 
mail, prepaid, 65 ¢ 

Crandall’s “Ye “ll of ’76.”’ Price, 25 cts. By 
mail, prepaid, 30 ets, 

Crandall’s W ide-Awake Alphabet. Price, $1- 
By mail, prepaid, $1 3 

Crandall’s John Gtigin. Price, $1. 
paid, $1 2 

Crandall’s Toy Horse. 
paid, 30 cts. 

Cuaiers , Menagerie. Price, $2. By mail, pre- 
paid, $2 

Crandall’s Masquerade Blocks. 

sy mail, prepaid, 90 ¢ 

Crandall's Building Blocks. No. 3. Price, 75 cts. 

By mail, prepaid, 90 cts. 
These Blocks and Toys are for sale by First-class Toy 
Dealers generally, and many others. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


General Agents, 245 


Price, $1. By mail, 


By mail, 


Price, $1. By mail, pre- 


By mail, pre 





Price, 25 cts. By mail, pre- 


Price, 75 cts. 





Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR SINGING CLASSES. 
ONWARD! (75 cts., $750 per dozen.) By L. 
EMERSON, and is the Author’s last poe) 


perhaps best compilation for Singing Schvols. Fine 


instructions, abundant exere’ many Glees and 
Songs, and a good quantity of Sacred Music. 


JOHNSON’S METHOD FOR SINGING CLASSES, 


(60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen) for Singing Schools, has 
remarkably clear instructions, and a large quantity of 
pleasing Sacred and Secular music for practice. 


THE LAUREL WREATH. {% WwocP vem t's 


grand book for Singing Ck a ha High Schools, Nor- 

mi 1 Schools and Seminaries. Part I., Elementary. 
t1l., Voice Cultivation. Part IIL., Select Music in 

2,3and 4parts. Part LY., Sacred Music. 















GRAMMAR S*HOOL CHOIR oS‘ ny We seat 


DEN, is an exceedingly well-constructed book for the 
Singing Classes in Grammar Schools (the higher class- 
es), “and for the younger classes of High Schools. 








THE WHIPPOORWILL ssrA vro"PEnwnts ise gen: 


ial and very bright collection of School Songs. 


Any book mailed post-free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N.Y. 


PATENTS. 


In connection with the publication of the Scientific 
American, we continue to act as ee for Patents. 
rei rade-Marks, Copyrights . for the United 






i, Cuba, England, Fr Germany, et: 
of business we have sy ‘thirty -three 
years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through usare noticed in the Scien/ 
American, This large and splendidly illustrated week 
paper shows the current progress of Science, is very int 
esting, and has an enormous circulation. Subseriptions 

3 20 a year, post-paid: single copies 10 cents. Sold ata 
Book-stores and News-oftices. 

Can I obtain a patent? The quickest and bes! 
way to obtain a satisfactory answer without expense, is | 
write tous (Munn «& Co.), describing the invention, wit! 
small sketch. All we need isto get the idea. We willim- 
mediately answer, and give the necessary instruction: 
For this advice we make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand-Book about the Pate: 
Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their costs. 
how procured, with a og obt: ‘ining: advances on 
ventions. Address MUNN & CO., Publishers of thr 
Scientific American, 37 Park Row, New York 


LOEN Treasure. Ryder’s new Chureh Book, suited 
to all, especially quartet and chorus choirs 
DULCET. Marshall & Hodge’s latest and best. Lead- 
! ers of Choirs, Conventions and Singing 
| Schools sho nh lallexamine it. Price, $1. 
GLORIOUS Tidings. Sunday Sc hool Songs, by Perk- 
ins and Bentley. Full of gems sparkling 
like dewdrops. New and fresh. hoards, 35 cts.; paper, 
| 30 cts. 


All sent, pos W paid. on receint of ma 


WHITE, SMITH & CO Boston, 























